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OTHING in the past week's discus- 
N sion of the relations between Spain 

and the United States has been of 
such real and definite importance as_ the 
statement laid before the Senate by Senator 
Proctor, of Vermont, and based upon his re- 
cent personal experiences and observation in 
Cuba. This furnished precisely that calm, 
unimpassioned view of facts which the public 
has in vain sought from newspaper Cuban 
correspondence. Senator Proctor not only 
made a lucid and comprehensive survey of 
the actual condition of affairs; he also ex- 
pressed in strikingly concise and sometimes 
epigrammatic sentences the critical points in- 
volved. He found that two of the six Cuban 
provinces (the eastern ones) are practically in 
the hands of the insurgents, and are spoken 
of generally as «Cuba Libre;” that outside 
of Havana “it is not peace, nor is it war; 
it is desolation and distress, misery and star- 
vation ;” that every town and village is sur- 
rounded by a trocha (trench), a sort of rifle- 
pit guarded by a wire fence and by loopholed 
block-houses; that these form what are vir- 
tually prison yards into which the people 
have been driven, to subsist as they can; 
that outside the fortified places and the 
equally fortified railway stations there is in 
the four western provinces hardly any human 
life or habitation—no crops, no pastures, no 
animals; that, in other words, in these prov- 
inces “the “Spaniards hold just what their 
army sits on ;” a few and only a few sugar- 
mills are runnivg, protected by the Spanish 
Government, and also, it is said, paying trib- 
ute to the insurgents. As to the “reconcen- 
trados,” about 400,000 people were driven 
into the towns by Weyler’s army, and Blanco's 
much-talked-of modification of the order has 
done little good. These wretch.d people in 
many cases saw their homes burned before 
their eyes; now they live—those who still 
live at all—in palm-leaf huts, under abomi- 
nable sanitary conditions, herded together 
“with foul earth, foul air, foul water, foul 
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food or none.” The little children suffer the 
most, and are dying daily. It is believed that 
over half of these 400,000 people have al- 
ready perished. If the Spanish authorities, 
who have brought this infamy about, have 
done anything to help these people, systemat 
ically and efficiently, it does not appear to 
have come to Senator Proctor’s knowledge. 
Relief to some extent is now coming through 
American contributions, administered through 
the Central Relief Committee and Miss Clara 
Barton, of the Red Cross. Senator Proctor 
saw in one Havana hospital (since improved 
by Miss Barton’s agents) “four hundred 
women and children lying on the stone floors 
in an indescribable state of emaciation and 
disease.” And he adds that in other cities 
the conditions are worse. No _ possible 
rhetorical passion could add to the horror 
excited by this simple fact. 


® 


Turning to the military and political situa- 
tion, Senator Proctor observes that out of 
200,000 Spanish soldiers sent to Cuba there 
are now about 60,000 fit for duty; the rest 
have died of disease, are in hospital, have 
been sent home, or have been killed in fight- 
ing—the last class being comparatively small. 
The soldiers are small, young, light in weight. 
They have no artillery, no tents or field 
equipment, do not drill, have no adequate 
idea of infantry tactics. Cavalry raiding 
comprises most of the fighting. The Cubans 
have about 30,000 men in the field, most'y 
in the eastern provinces, but including always 
some bands in Havana province itself. Ruiz 
and Aranguren were both killed within less 
than twenty miles of Havana. Abouta third 
of the insurgents are negroes. Of the total 
population of Cuba (1,600,000) one-eighth are 
Spaniards. The political situation is thus 
summed up: 

The dividing lines between parties are the 
most straight and clear cut that have ever come 


to my knowledge. The division in our war was 
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by no means so clearly defined. It is Cuban 
against Spaniard. It is practically the entire 
Cuban population on one side and the Spanish 
army and Spanish citizens on the other. I do 
not count the autonomists in this division, as 
they are so far too inconsiderable in numbers to 
be worth counting. General Blanco filled the civil 
offices with men who had been autonomists and 
were still classed as such. But the march of 
events had satisfied most of them that the chance 
for autonomy came too late. It falls as talk of 
compromise would have fallen the last year or 
two of our’ war. If it succeeds, it can only be 
by armed force, by the triumph of the Spanish 
army; and the success of Spanish arms would 
be easier by Weyler’s policy and method, for in 
that the Spanish army believe. There is no 
doubt that General Blanco is acting in entire 
good faith; that he desires to give the Cubans 
as fair a measure of autonomy as at the close of 
the ten years’ war. He has, of course, a few 
personal followers. But the army and the Span- 
ish citizens do not want genuine autonomy, for 
that means government by the Cuban people. 
And it is not strange that the Cubans say it 
comes too late. 

Certainly, Senator Proctor’s presentation of 
facts is a curious commentary on General 
Blanco’s assertion at a banquet last week 
that the Spanish flag “represents liberty and 
civilization ” ! 


® 


The report of the Court of Inquiry on the 
Maine disaster, it is currently reported, will 
be made public this week; quite possibly 
will be in our readers’ hands before this copy 
of The Outlook reaches them. The members 
of the Court still properly decline to make 
any statements about its character, and the 
Administration preserves an equal reticence. 
Activity in the War and Navy Departments 
continues unabated; in this direction the 
most noteworthy events of last week were 
the raising of the United States flag on our 
newly purchased war-ship built as the Brazil- 
ian Amazonas; the efforts to secure the 
cruisers San Martino, built for Argentine, 
and the O’Higgins, built for Chili, which 
efforts still continue; the purchase of the 
private steam-yacht Mayflower to be used as 
a torpedo-destroyer; and the giving out of a 
contract for 4,500,000 pounds of brown pow- 
der—probably the largest order ever given. 
It is said that Spain has practically con- 
cluded the purchase of the Italian cruiser 
Garibaldi. A statement that there is to be 
a conference between the Spanish General 
Pando and General Garcia, President Maso, 
and others of the Cuban insurgent leaders, to 
the end that General Pando may present 
to the insurgents more liberal measures of 


autonomy, lacks confirmation. If it be true, 
as asserted early last week, that Spain has 
been making indirect representations to our 
Government that the presence of a large fleet 
of our war-ships at Cuba has an unfriendly 
look, it is certain that our Administration 
has not been at all influenced thereby in its 
conduct. 


@ 


Never have the moral advantages of treat- 
ing international questions on a high level 
been more strikingly displayed than during 
the recent weeks, in which this country has 
addressed itself with such composure and 
dignity to the solution of the vexatious ques- 
tions at issue between our Government and 
Spain. Bluster and irritability would have 
lost us precisely that commanding moral posi- 
tion which restraint and moderation have 
gained for us. Every day adds to the solidity 
of our position on the Cuban question in the 
eyes of the world; and if the present spirit is 
manifested to the end, our moral position will 
be impregnable. It is this which has thwarted 
all attempts on the part of Spain to secure 
even moral support on the Continent, In the 
face of a temper so calm and just she has 
been powerless. The feeling of fellowship 
in England, called out by the American atti- 
tude, has deepened and widened. Sir Charles 
Dilke, one of the greatest authorities on 
foreign affairs in Great Britain, has strongly 
expressed his sympathy with our attitude 
toward Cuba. Professor Bryce declares that 
he has always believed that “beneath the 
sometimes troubled surface there is a deep 
and strong current of sympathy for each 
other, as well as a sense of essential unity, in 
the two great and free English peoples on 
the opposite sides of the Atlantic.” He 
utterly disclaims British designs of any kind 
regarding Hawaii, or sympathy with Spain. 
Nothing in our history has made a deeper 
impression on Europe than the moral power 
of the National determination to discover first 
the right thing to be done, and then to do it 
without a dissenting voice. 


@ 


The Bishop of Maryland (P. E.) has issued 
the following circular-letter of instructions to 
the clergy of his diocese. Lest by an ab- 
stract we should do it an injustice, we print it 
in full: 


God having brought us to times of uncertainty, 
trouble, and danger, he calls our Nation and its 
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authorities to use all possible patience and wis- 
dom. And as helping to that, I expect that you 
keep your sermons free from all questions of war 
or of National politics, and from unnecessary 
professions of patriotism. True patriotism does 
not need to be boastful. Important as these 
things are, they have no place in the pulpit. 
Our Saviour and his first Apostles are our best 
models for preaching the Gospel. There were 
questions of deepest national importance then 
pressing upon the minds of the people, but they 
did not make them themes for preaching. ‘hey 
had something still higher to speak of—the spir- 
itual truths of the Gospel, and its great moral 
principles and duties. These prevailing would 
bring peace and truth as their results. As citi- 
zens you may and must take interest in National 
affairs; but keep Spain and points of National 
policy out of your sermons. Ask God’s blessing 
on those who now have the great responsibility. 
Use at every morning and evening prayer the 
appointed prayer “ For the President and for all 
others in authority,” and at every litany service 
and at all other services the prayer for Congress. 


@ 


We had not supposed that the Episcopal 
clergy generally were in any danger of doing 
anything to promote the spirit of Jingoism, or 
of preaching the glory of war. Of boastful 
patriotism we should not expect any echoes 
in the pulpit of that denomination. But if 
the Bishop means, as he apparently does, 
that the question of peace or war is not to 
be discussed in the American pulpit, we 
wonder what questions he would think appro- 
priate for the pulpit ta discuss. The action 
of this Nation cannot be determined by Presi- 
dent or Congress ; in the last analysis it must 
be determined by the people. And the ques- 
tions before them are profoundly religious 
ones: Does this Nation owe any duty 
to the people of Cuba? Ought we to 
sit silently and see the terrible tragedy go 
on, with its starvation of non-combatants 
as a military policy? Ought we to inter- 
fere? If so, in what spirit? For humanity? 
Or for National aggrandizement and addition 
to National territory? If these are not 
moral and religious questions, will Bishop 
Paret tell us what questions are moral and 
religious? If on these questions the people 
cannot look to the pulpit for guidance, to 
whom shall they look? Christ did not preach 
on national themes because the people to 
whom he preached were a subject people, 
unable by any act of theirs to affect the 
nation’s policy. But the Old Testament 
prophets, who spoke to a free people in a 
time when public opinion did have influence 
in determining the policy of the nation, 
preached habitually upon questions of na- 
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tional policy. We recommend all preachers 
who are inclined to act on the methods and 
in accordance with the counsels of the Bishop 
of Maryland, to study those Old Testament 
prophets. 


@ 


The annexationists appear to have given 
up hope of obtaining a two-thirds vote in the 
United States Senate in favor of a ratification 
of the pending Hawaiian Annexation Treaty, 
and the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
has reported a joint resolution which will 
require only a majority vote of both houses, 
accepting the offer of the Hawaiian Islands 
and annexing them “as a part of the territory 
of the United States and subject to the sover- 
eign dominion thereof.” Has Congress a 
right by joint resolution to annex foreign ter- 
ritory? It is conceded that the authority 
of Congress is limited, that it possesses no 
powers not conferred upon it by the Consti- 
tution, which expressly provides that “the 
powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively 
or to the people.” Power is conferred by the 
Constitution upon Congress in Article 4, Sec- 
tion 3, as follows: “ New States may be ad- 
mitted by the Congress into this Union; but 
no new State shall be formed or erected within 
the jurisdiction of any other State; nor any 
State be formed by the junction of two or 
more States, or parts of States, without the 
consent of the Legislatures of the States con- 
cerned as well as of the Congress.” Under 
this clause it is at least doubtful whether Con- 
gress has any right to annex by joint resolu- 
tion any territory to the United States to 
be organized under a territorial government 
and to be so held for the time being. It 
would seem that the clause above quoted 
refers only to the admission of new States 
out of territory already under the juris- 
diction of the United States. The ques- 
tion whether Congress had the right in 
any way to annex new territory was, indeed, 
formerly doubted, but may be regarded 
as settled by the annexation of Louisiana 
and subsequently of Florida, both of which 
Territories, however, were annexed by treaty. 
In 1845 Texas was admitted to the Union 
by joint resolution without treaty, but it was 
admitted as a State, and the question whether 
a treaty was a condition precedent, though 
raised, was never judicially determined. Such 
admission by joint resolution has, we believe, 
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always been regarded as an éxercise of doubt- 
ful power, acquiesced in rather than formally 
approved. The annexation of Hawaii as a 
Territory would be a still further stretch of 
the power conferred by Article 4, Section 3, 
as above quoted. Our own judgment is that 
Congress has no authority under that clause 
to annex new territory to the United States; 
but as the President is supposed to be in 
favor of such annexation, and as annexation 
once accomplished cannot very well be un- 
done, it is probable that should the joint 
resolution pass both Houses of Congress 
and be approved by the President, there 
would be no practicable way of securing a 
judicial determination of the question whether 
the act was constitutionally or unconstitu- 
tionally accomplished. We trust that public 
debate will result in the defeat of the an- 
nexation resolution, which is losing rather 
than gaining supporters. 


® 


Mr. Wanamaker has accepted the request 
of the Business Men's Republican League 
that he should become a candidate for Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, and is vigorously 
prosecuting a campaign against the misrule 
of the Quaydespotism. In a speech madeat 
Lancaster last week he exposed abuse after 
abuse which should overthrow the organi- 
zation responsible for them. No such arraign- 
ment has been made in years of any adminis- 
tration outside of New York City and New 
Orleans. Some of the abuses are those 
charged against the boss systems in other 
States, but some are peculiar in degree if not 
in kind to Pennsylvania. For the past five 
years, said Mr. Wanamaker, the average 
amount of State money on deposit at privately 
owned banks has been in the neighborhood 
of $5,000,000, and on this stupendous sum 
not one dollar in interest has been paid to the 
State. One private bank in Philadelphia, 
with a capital of only $150,000 but with a 
president who has been one of Mr. Quay’s 
lieutenants, has continuously carried a de- 
posit of State money ranging from $300,000 
to $1,200,000. Nor have these bonanza de- 
posits been subject to draft in such a way as 
to lessen their value. On January | no less 
than $3,500,000 of money due to the public 
schools the previous June was still unpaid, 
yet all this time the State had on deposit in 
the favored banks an average balance of 
$4,579,000. In view of the magnitude of 
these sums, and the rate of interest which 


banks and triist Companies pay on deposits 
for shorter periods, Mr. Wanamaker seemed 
to be within bounds when he said: “ For 
fifteen years the control of the office of State 
Treasurer has been the citadel of Senator 
Quay’s power; it is believed to have yielded 
annually a campaign fund of not less than 
$100,000, mortgaging individual bankers and 
affording unlimited credit.” Other evils hardly 
less revolting to men who care for their 
State were exposed in terms equally specific. 
He told how the last Legislature was kept 
without committees for nearly a month that 
chairmanships might be bartered for votes in 
the Senatorial contest, and how, after its or- 
ganization was completed, the Legislature 
padded the pay-rolls, created commissions 
(costing $750,000 in salaries), and ordered 
junketing investigations, until the cost of all 
these things, united with the unwillingness of 
the machine to pass the Bliss bill taxing beer, 
led to a cut of $1,000,000 in the appropria- 
tion for the public schools. No other State 
in the Union has had maladministration so 
serious charged against it. The arraignment 
seemed the natural prelude to an unrelenting 
campaign for the overthrow of Senator Quay 
and all his supporters. 


@ 


Unfortunately, however, Mr. Wanamaker 
inaugurated no such campaign. On the con- 


trary, he asked for support on the ground — 


that he was an unwavering supporter of the 
Republican organization. ‘I have,” he 
said, “never voted any other ticket, neither 
have I scratched it or bolted it... I ama 
better Republican than the Chairman of the 
State Committee, who, when asked if he would 
support me if nominated by the State Con- 
vention, said he did not know.” Apparently, 
then, if the State Convention continues the 
leadership of Senator Quay, Mr. Wanamaker 
will again sustain it at the polls. No wonder, 
therefore, that independents all over the State 
are urging the nomination of a man whose 
hostility to the machine is of a stancher char- 
acter. The man to whom they are turning is 
naturally the one whose powerful campaign 
against the machines a year ago gave him 
120,000 votes, though he ran on the Prohibi- 
tion ticket, which usually polls less than 
30.000. Outside of Philadelphia, he was in 
most parts of the State the second candidate 
in the race, and ran ahead of the Republican 
candidate in several important counties. This 
year in Philadelphia he has the support of 
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many influential men never identified with the 
Prohibition movement. Among them are 
Philip C. Garrett, Chairman of the old Com- 
mittee of One Hundred, Dean Barrett, Finley 
Acker, Herbert Welsh, and others of like 
influence. Of the qualities of the man who 
has thus been asked to lead, “ City and State ” 
speaks as follows: 

He has not sought his cause, but that cause 
has sought him. How naturally and logically he 
was led to his wo-k his story tells. He believes 
in God, in the people, in their institutions, and 
that religion should affect conduct. In his home 
at Harrisburg such evidences of corruption and 
speculations came in upon him that he finally de- 
cided, after deliberation, to charge openly those 
whom he knew to be guilty of these things with 
their wrong-doing, and so he deliberately put his 
head within the lion jaws of a libel suit. That 
he was substantially right in this action we be- 
lieve, and the people of his locality affirmed by 
the vote they gave him last autumn. No man 
can look at Dr. Swallow or listen to him speak 
for ten minutes without feeling the strength of 
his honesty and of his grip on great principles. 
He has those deep qualities which spoke from 
Lincoln. It is this which fuses all men and all 
parties under his leadership, and fires doubting 
and timid hearts. It is a strange sensation—this 
feeling of hope brightening and glowing like a 
sunrise, when in a great emergency one comes 
into heart contact with a strong, unselfish leader. 
With a leader of this sort to rally the con- 
science of the State for the overthrow of 
machine misrule, the Republican party im- 
perils its supremacy if it retains Senator 
Quay in command. 


® 


The Corrupt Practices Act of Ohio has 
borne fruit. Mayor John M. Good, of Spring- 
field, who was elected last April by a plural- 
ity of eleven hundred votes, has been ousted 
from office for violating the statute. Unfor- 
tunately, the prosecution of Mayor Good came, 
not from the reform elements, but from the 
President of a Trades Assembly, whose griev- 
ance was the Mayor's failure to fulfill a pre- 
election promise. But the interests of reform 
may be as effectively served by division among 
its enemies as by union among its friends, and 
in this case the evidence brought to light 
by disappointed office-holders has greatly 
Strengthened the cause of reform throughout 
the State. Not only was it shown in court 
that the Mayor’s campaign expenses exceeded 
the $144.50 allowed by the law for a constitu- 
ency the size of Springfield, but also that the 
Mayor had made, under oath, a false return 
of his expenses, had expended money for il- 
legal purposes, and had, furthermore, pledged 


public offices to secure hiselection. A corre- 
spondent in Springfield informs us that the 
trial was at first expected to end farcically, 
but that the evidence submitted was so con- 
clusive that the ousting of the Mayor could 
not have been avoided. The decision, he says, 
was received with rejoicing by the decent 
people of the city regardless of party, but 
the politicians, equally regardless of party, 
were disappointed by it. This latter fact 
simply furnishes another illustration of the 
truth of the old adage that ‘ there’s no poli- 
tics in politics.” The politicians of both par- 
ties looked at the question as it affected their 
own power, and not as it affected the fortunes 
of the parties they represent. If campaign 
contributions from candidates were to be 
reduced to the legal limit and used only for 
legal purposes, the fund at the disposal of 
both machines must be reduced to a minimum, 
and both machines were ready to make com- 
mon cause against any such outcome. “The 
day after the trial,” says our Springfield cor- 
respondent, “a movement was started to have 
the ousted Mayor run for the same office at 
the coming spring election.” If he does run, 
it is added, “he will have the support of both 
machines.” Would that the children of light 
were equally wise in their generation ! 
® e 

The new primary law in Illinois received 
its first trial last week at the Democratic 
primaries in Chicago, and proved itself emi- 
nently satisfactory. It did not draw to the 
polls so large a vote as some of its friends 
had anticipated ; but even in this regard the 
change for the better was so great that the 
candidates named may, in nearly every in- 
stance, be regarded as the choice of their 
party. Under the old system it was a fre- 
quent thing for nominations to be made at 
primaries where hardly one per cent. of the 
voters were present; but last week between 
thirty and forty per cent. were present in 
most of the wards, and in a few, where there 
was a close contest, as high as sixty per cent 
were present. The great gain from the new 
system, however, was the ability of every one 
who came to the polls to cast his vote with- 
out interference. and with confidence that it 
would be counted. In most wards the elec- 
tions passed off without any disturbance 
whatever, and the day was one of extraor- 
dinary quiet, even though the saloons, as a 
rule, closed only their front doors instead of 
closing entirely, as the law provided. The 
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elections were for the purpose of selecting 
candidates for the Board of Aldermen and 
the various town offices. Alderman Powers, 
of National ill-repute, was renominated with- 
out opposition, and a few other candidates of 
like character were renominated in spite of 
opposition; but these renominations were 
undoubtedly with the consent of their con- 
stituents, and the opposition in several cases 
was so strong as to promise the defeat of the 
candidate if the Republicans nominate more 
reputable opponents. In several wards the 
machine was completely unhorsed. One Al- 
derman, who was the body and soul of the 
machine in his ward, and who, under the old 
system, would have nominated all the judges 
and clerks for the primary election, was badly 
beaten. The Aldermen who made a good 
record were generally renominated without 
difficulty, though several of them, says the 
“ Times-Herald,” would probably have been 
defeated under the old system. Altogether 
the experiment must be pronounced singularly 
successful, If the machine governs only 
where it has the consent of the governed, 
its government is no longer a despotism. 


The struggle to secure a municipal rapid- 
transit system in New York bids fair to be a 
seven years’ war. A fortnight or more ago, 
the court, which took away from the Rapid 
Transit Commission power to fix the bond to 
be required of those contracting to build the 
new system, consented to modify its own re- 
quirement, so that bidders for this contract 
may yet be found. But this partial victory 
for the Commission has been followed by 
the introduction into the Legislature of a bill 
to abolish this Commission and substitute a 
Platt-Croker one in itsstead. The obnoxious 
bill was introduced by Senator Ellsworth, one 
of the most subservient of the Republican 
machine manipulators, and, after the manner 
of the machine measures of both parties, calls 
itself a “ bi-partisan” bill. The introduction of 
this bill has been accepted by public-spirited 
citizens generally as an attempt to set at 
naught the vote of the people in 1894 ordering 
the construction of a municipal system, and the 
Chairman of the Central Committee of the 

* Citizens’ Union has appointed a Committee 
of Fifty to appear before the Legislature in 
opposition to the bill. Fortunately for the 
public, Governor Black is believed to oppose 
this bill, and his influence, supported by his 
veto, will, we trust, be sufficient to kill it. If 


it passes, the hope of a rapid-transit system 
conducted in the interest of public service 
instead of private profit must be abandoned 
for perhaps a generation. The intense hos- 
tility of the Tammany machine to the present 
Commission is apparently due to the latter's 
unwillingness to give the elevated railway com- 
pany without charge every franchise it asks, 
no matter what thoroughfares are ruined, or 
what obstacles are put in the way of the pro- 
posed municipal system. A bi-partisan com- 
mission, representing Tammany Hall on the 
one side and Senator Platt and Edward 
Lauterbach on the other, would probably not 
consent to a municipal rapid-transit system 
until campaign contributions from private 
corporations shall have become a thing of the 
past, if even then. 


® 


Another agency to check the intellectual 
separation of classes has been established in 
this city, under the name of The People’s In- 
stitute. Among its incorporators and direct- 
ors are men like ex-Mayor Hewitt and Edward 
D. Page, prominent in the business and 
professional world, and men like President 
Gompers and Samuel B. Donnelly, equally 
prominent in the world of labor. Its man- 
aging director is Professor Charles Sprague- 
Smith, formerly of Columbia, whose expe- 
rience on the platform before popular audi- 
ences and whose intense sympathy with the 
struggles of the working classes admirably 
fit him for the work in hand. The inaugural 
meeting of the Institute was held last week 
in Cooper Union, where a great audience 
listened to addresses by Dr. Heber Newton, 
President Gompers, and Mr. John S. Crosby 
on the present meaning of the old democratic 
watchwords. This meeting is to be followed 
by a general course of lectures and discus- 
sions, in the same hall, on the development 
of democracy—in England, France, Norway, 
and Switzerland, as well as in America—and 
the measures now advocated by the working 
classes to promote its development. In the 
discussions the conservative as well as the 
progressive side is to be presented, and pre- 
sented by men whose public spirit cannot be 
questioned by those who differ with them. 
The aim of the Institute, as Professor 
Sprague-Smith stated at the inaugural meet- 
ing the other evening, is to promote “ unity,” 
which is the prime requisite to orderly social 
advance. Every class must understand every 
other, or menjwith similar aims will be fight- 
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ing against one another. In order further to 
promote this end, the course at Cooper Union, 
which, of course, will be attended chiefly by 
the working classes, is to be accompanied by 


one at Carnegie Lyceum, at which members of 


the working classes will present their demands 
to up-town audiences. The first of these 
meetings also was held last week, and was 
addressed by Edward McHugh, President of 
the Longshoremen’s Union, Leonora O’Reilly, 
one of the organizers of the Shirtmakers’ 
Union, and one or two other effective speakers 
for the claims of their fellow-workers. The 
Institute seems to us worthy of cordial sup- 
port. 


& 


Since the death of Frederick Douglass, ex- 
.Senator Blanche K. Bruce had been recog- 
nized as perhaps the foremost representative 
of the colored race. Mr. Bruce, however, 
was not a full-blooded negro; instead, his 
color was a light yellow. Born a slave, he 


lived as such until he was twenty years old, 
but his slavery was only nominal. for he was 
both the playmate and schoolmate of his 
master’s son, and enjoyed such liberty that 
he might have escaped to freedom at any time. 


When the war broke out, the young master 
enlisted as a Confederate, while Mr. Bruce 
joined the Union army. After the war Mr. 
Bruce settled in Mississippi and became a 
planter ; he had already studied at Oberlin, 
paying his way by sawing wood and by other 
labor, and he had already organized the first 
school in the United States consisting entirely 
of negroes. In Mississippi and elsewhere he 
showed not only such a tactful and gentleman- 
like manner, but so much energy and thrifti- 
ness, that when he was appointed to various 
political offices he was able to give bonds 
amounting in the aggregate to over a hundred 
thousand dollars, though white people owned 
practically all the property in his district. 
He became a factor in the Republican party 
management; he was a member of every 
Republican National Convention for thirty 
years, and presided more than once. In 1874 
he was elected a United States Senator, and 
he served a fullterm. He was the only negro 
ever to serve so long in that body. In 1881 
President Garfield appointed him Register of 
the Treasury, and after the expiration of his 
term he was appointed Recorder of Deeds of 
the District of Columbia. Last year he was 
again appointed Register of the Treasury. 
Mr. Bruce’s admiration and friendship for 
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Senator Conkling were well known, and their 
beginning throws a welcome light on the 
latter’s character. When Mr. Bruce appeared 
in the United States Senate Chamber for 
formal induction into office, his colleague 
did not offer (as is a time-honored tradition) 
to escort him forward. At length Mr. Bruce 
started to present himself. This was too 
much for the New York Senator, who jumped 
to his feet, advanced, and offered his arm, 
saying, “Excuse me, Mr. Bruce. My name 
is Conkling. Until this moment I had not 
noticed that you were unattended. Allow me 
the pleasure of presenting you.” 


& 


The report of the Board of Lunacy and 
Charity of Massachusetts reveals a condition 
of affairs that must result in a change in 
management of the almshouses of the State, 


-and a change in the laws as to the commit- 


ment of prisoners to the almshouses. Over 
two hundred towns and counties maintain 
almshouses. The most approved of the alms- 
houses makes no provision for the separation 
of the sane from the insane. In other of the 
almshouses it was found that there was not 
only no provision for the separation of the 
insane from the sane, but no separation of the 
sexes, either day or night, and that children 
and adults were not separated. The result is 
what might be expected. In some of the alms- 
houses where there is a pretense of separat- 
ing the sexes, it is such an open pretense as 
to make it immoral in itself. Attempts have 
been made with one Legislature after an- 
other to have the necessary measures passed 
to protect the helpless, unfortunate, and de- 
graded of the State; to have them cared for 
as their condition demanded. The opposi- 
tion has come from those who filled posi- 
tions that made these unfortunates the source 
of their revenue, and the opposition has been 
successful in preventing definite action. The 
first step which, it is hoped by the leaders in 
the movement, will improve and reform the 
almshouses of Massachusetts is to put all the 
county penal institutions under the care of 
the Prison Commission. When this is ac- 
complished, the county penal institutions will 
be under the direct control of the State, and 
not under county officials, who combat this 
measure, but who supported the measure to 
put all cases of capital punishment under the 
control of the State prison authorities, as that 
relieved them of the disagreeable duties in- 
volved in cases of capital punishmert, The 
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report of this Commission must tend to the 
arousing of aggressive public sentiment, both 
of the citizens and the Legislature, that will 
compel reform. Surely the State that has 
led in so many reforms will not permit to 
exist much longer this antiquated method of 
putting crime and pauperism under the same 
head, which compels those whose only crime 
is old age or physical disability to consort 
with the vicious and criminal suffering the 
penalty of their crimes against the community. 


@ 


An important bill is now before the joint 
Committee on Labor and Education of the 
Massachusetts Legislature. This bill is the 
result of a special report of the State Board 
of Education, and is supported by the best 
philanthropic organizations of the State, and 
the leading citizens. The present age-limit for 
children employed in Massachusetts is thirteen 
years. This new bill puts the age-limit at 
fourteen; no child can be employed before 
six in the morning or after Seven at night. 
The authorities must be satisfied that the 
child employed has had schooling between 
the ages of seven and fourteen; a certificate 
can be granted only by the Superintendent of 
Educatiun or one to whom he delegates the 
authority; a list of all children under six- 
teen vears of age who cannot read English 
at sight, or write a sentence in English legi- 
bly, must be provided for the Superintendent 
of Education. The State Factory Inspector 
is opposed to the employment of foreign-born 
children who do not meet this requirement. 
The inspection of factories and mercantile 
establishments under this law is placed under 
the control of the Factory Inspection Depart- 
ment. The school attendance officer—as the 
truant officer is styled in Massachusetts— 
may visit any establishment employing chil- 
dren without the vote of the local school 
committee, which was necessary under the old 
law. The administration of the oath as to 
the child’s age, schooling, etc., is without cost 
to the parents or guardians. This measure, 
which was drawn after investigation of the edu- 
cation of the children of the State, must com- 
mend itself to all intelligent citizens. 


2] 


The election of William H. Maxwell as 
Superintendent of Schools of the city of New 
York marks the end of a contest that pre- 
sented new complications in the educational 
affairs of agreat city. Two men, each equally 
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capable of filling the position, and warm per 
sonal friends, found themselves, without their 
personal consent, the candidates of opposing 
factions. Dr. Draper, former State Superin- 
tendent of Education in the State of New 
York, and now President of the University 
of Illinois, declined, when approached, to have 
his name used as a candidate for the position 
of Superintendent. In spite of this positive 
declination, Dr. Draper was put in nomina- 
tion. Immediately Dr. Maxwell withdrew his 
name, and Dr. Draper was elected. He re- 
fused to consider resigning from his present 
position, and last Tuesday Dr. William H. 
Maxwell was elected by a majority vote 
over the two opposing candidates. The city 
is to be congratulated on the election of Dr. 
Maxwell as Superintendent of Schools. He 
has an intimate knowledge of the schools 
of the Borough of Brooklyn, their needs, their 
possibilities ; fuller knowledge of the condi- 
tions and standards of the other boroughs of 
the city than would be possible to any outside 
man; a personal knowledge of the men under 
whom and with whom he must work. He is 
nobly ambitious, and believes that the schools 
exist for the education of the children of the 
city; that on the education of the children 
depends the future of this country. He be- 
lieves that to accomplish the work possible in 
the schools the teachers must be cultured, 
educated men and women; that to these men 
and women so equipped the highest salaries 
that public sentiment justifies must be paid; 
and that public sentiment must be brought to 
the highest standard on this question. The 
measure of civic pride and patriotism in the 
city will be shown by the support given by 
the public to Dr. Maxwell and the men in 
the Board of Education whose ideal he rep- 
resents. . 


@ 


It augurs well for the future of the educa- 
tional affairs of the commonwealth of New 
York that State Superintendent Skinner, of 
the Department of Education, has been re- 
elected. Dr. Skinner has made a record as 
a fearless and aggressive champion of the 
laws that promise the elimination of politics 
from the schools of the State by the abol- 
ishing of the local committee system, the 
abolishing of the district school divisions, 
and the substitution of the township system 
and other effective school reforms. The re- 
election of Dr. Skinner was a triumph of the 
best educational sentiment of the State, and 
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is a credit to the body that elected him—the 
Legislature. 


® 


Sir Henry Bessemer, who died in England 
on March 15, leaves a name which will be 
forever associated with perhaps the most im- 
portant single manufacturing invention of our 
times—the Bessemer process of making steel. 
The twenty million tons of steel now made 
in the United States and Great Britain sell 
at an average price of less than $25 a ton, 
while forty years ago the price was $250 or 
more a ton, and the production was only a 
two-hundredth part of the present output. 
This startling result is in large measure due 
to the Bessemer process. The inventor took 
up the problem of steel manufacture in con- 
nection with his study of the manufacture of 
guns and projectiles. Pig iron contains about 
five per cent. of carbon, while only one per 
cent. is desired in steel; to get rid of the 
excess of carbon while still leaving the neces- 
sary one per cent., and to do this cheaply, was 
Bessemer’s problem. When he first made 
this process known by reading a paper before 
the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science in 1856, manufacturers instantly 
offered him large sums for its use; his proc- 
ess, however, then turned out to be incom- 
plete, and he repurchased the licenses for its 
use he had issued, perfected the process, 
demonstrated that certain kinds of ore (now 
known commonly as Bessemer ores) were 
suited for the process, and, it is said, realized 
from his patents the sum of $5,000,000 in all. 
The main feature of the invention consists in 
putting manganese into a small charge of 
molten cast iron and placing this in the purified 
iron while in the converter. In addition to the 
great invention associated with his name, Sir 
Henry—he was made a knight for his serv- 
ices to science in 1878—perfected many other 
inventions, such as a perforating stamp for 
canceling checks, methods of electroplating 
with copper, improvements on the centrifugal 
pump, and processes of sugar-refining. 


@ 


The situation in the Far East remains in 
great obscurity because the intentions of the 
Powers have not been disclosed. It is be- 
lieved in some quarters that Germany, Rus- 
sia, and France have reached an agreement 
as to their mutual claims, omitting any con- 
sideration of English claims. This, however, 
is pure surmise; it is more probable that 
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each country is taking its own line of action. 
Last week we reported the alleged demands 
of Russia upon China, and the subsequent 
disclaimer of Russia. This week interest 
centers in the reported demands of the 
French, which may or may not be confirmed 
at a later date. -If the reports are to be 
accepted in their present form, France is 
asking more.of China than any other Power 
has so far demanded. She asks, in brief: 
that there shall be no alienation to any Power 
of any portion of the four southern provinces 
of Kwang-Tung, Kwang-Si, Kwei-Chau, and 
Yun-Nan; that the Tonquin railroad may be 
extended across the frontier into the last named 
and very rich province, which has a trade of 
great value; that a coaling station shall be 
set aside for French use on the Lei-Chau 
Peninsula; and that a Frenchman shall be 
appointed to the post of Director of the 
Chinese Post-Office. At present the latter 
position is held by an Englishman, who is 
also Director of the Chinese Maritime Cus- 
toms, and on this point France is likely to 
meet the determined opposition of the Eng- 
lish, Great Britain demanding that as long 
as British trade in China so greatly exceeds 
the trade of any other country, the Director 
of Customs in that country shall be an 
Englishman. To these claims is added, if 
reports are to be trusted, the threat that, 
in case of the refusal of China, France will 
promptly seize the island of Hai-Nan. 


® 


Another turn in the kaleidoscope is fur- 
nished by the report that Russia has secured 
from Korea an island lying at the entrance to 
the harbor of Fusan on the southeastern 
coast of Korea, an island of small extent but 
of great strategic importance, since its occu- 
pation would mean the practical occupation 
of Fusan. Fusan is perhaps the most im- 
portant of the three open ports in Korea. It 
is important not only on account of its stra- 
tegic relation to Korea, but also on account 
of its strategic relation to Japan. It is less 
than forty miles from one of the islands of 
the Japan group, and it is the center of Japan- 
ese commerce in Korea. It has a magnifi- 
cent harbor. If it were to be occupied by 
Russia, Japan would be entirely excluded 
from Korea, and Fusan would undoubtedly 
be made a great military station, commanding 
all communication between Japan and the 
Asian continent. It is evident that Russia 
is beginning to see the importance of Japan 
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as a power in the East, and that she does 
not mean to allow the growth of the nation 
to proceed without check if she can devise 
the means of checking it. This reported 
action of Russia is significant even if it is 
not confirmed. 


@ 


In view of other matters of more immediate 
interest to the American people, the new 
Cabinet in Japan, formed under the leadership 
of Marquis Ito last December, has attracted 
far less attention than it deserved. The 
problems of the Far East have already as- 
sumed great importance, and they are bound 
to affect very directly the prosperity of the 
United States. No one who studies those 
problems can afford to overlook the progress 
of constitutional government in Japan, for 
this progress indicates an increasing sympa- 
thy with the spirit of Anglo-Saxon institutions, 
and thus foreshadows a co-operative relation 
to both Great Britain and the United States 
which we believe will make for the peace of 
the Orient and of the world. Marquis Ito 
has called back into public life his old and 
tried friend Count Inoue, who, after some 
years of retirement, has become Minister of 
Finance, a position just now of especial diffi- 
culty, for the people are already restive under 
the heavy burdens entailed by the military 
and naval programmes. It was hoped by 
many that Count Okuma, who has long ad- 
vocated closer relations with the dominant 
party in the Diet, would find a place in the 
Ministry. This hope has been disappointed, 
greatly to the regret, not only of all who be- 
lieve in his principles, but also of those who 
hold that the admission at this time of such 
a man outside the two great clans, Satsuma 
and Choshu, would free the administration 
from the appearance of sectionalism. 


® 


The new Cabinet includes a company of 
worthy men, all of them well qualified for 


their respective posts. They are broad- 
minded statesmen who.deplore the Chauvinism 
which has at times had large currency in 
Japan, especially in the department of edu- 
cation, This department now passes under 
the care of Marquis Saionji, whose breadth 
of view and ardent zeal for educational reform 
are thoroughly well known. The Ministry 
is, moreover, notable in that it promotes to 
the consular dignity not less than four men 
who have never held Cabinet positions before, 
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while a fifth, Baron Nishi, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, who holds over from the last 
Ministry, received his promotion in the late 
autumn. All of these men have resided 
abroad for longer or shorter periods, speak 
English or French fluently, and are well 
versed in public affairs. It is interesting to 
note, in passing, that out of the ten members 
of the Cabinet six speak English and three 
French, while one speaks both German and 
English and another French and Russian. 
This enlargement of the field for selection is 
of great significance, and, in spite of the 
undue prominence of the Choshu and Satsu- 
ma clans, which claim respectively four and 
two members of the Cabinet, gives promise 
of increased breadth of view in the treatment 
of national questions. 
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Stress should also be put upon the fact 
that, aside from the Ministers of War and the 
Navy, the administration is in the hands of 
civilians. It is hoped that this will promote 
harmony, for in the past great complaint has 
been made of the alleged arbitrary methods 
of certain military officers who have presided 
over different departments of the civil admin- 
istration. One at least of the Ministers has 
served for a considerable time in the lower 
house of the Diet, and will doubtless con- 
tribute not a little to bringing about the 
alliance with the dominant party, probably 
the Liberal party, upon which the success of 
the Ministry must depend. The Marquis Ito, 
however, occupies an illogical position. He 
is reported to have acknowledged most frank- 
ly the necessity of an alliance with the ma- 
jority in the Diet, and yet he denies that he 
is responsible to that majority. When last 
in power, as he saw the parliamentary major- 
ity gradually melting away, he resigned, hut 
took pains to do so in the interval between 
two sessions of the Diet, that he might still 
say he resigned freely and without pressure 
from the opposition. His successor also re- 
signed last December, before the Diet was 
able to pass a vote of want of confidence, for 
a similar reason, All this is frankly conceded 
by the apologists for the successive Minis- 
tries: but they do not seem to see that such 
a course, if often resorted to, must lead to the 
forfeiture of public respect, and thus to a loss 
of dignity and prestige, unless it be accom- 
panied by a frank admission of the necessity 
of bringing into the Ministry a certain number 
of representatives of the party which controls 
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the popular branch of the Legislature. Such 
an admission would add greatly to the strength 
of the Government, and would remove a con- 
stant source of irritation, and tend to culti- 
vate both in the supporters of the adminis- 
tration and in the opposition a keener sense 
of responsibility. Taken in its entirety, this 
recent quiet political revolution in Japanis an 
important indication of progress, self-restraint, 
_and advancing civilization. 


@ 


The Cuban Question 


By far the most important contribution to 
our knowledge of the situation in Cuba is 
furnished by the clear, calm, and temperate 
statement read by Senator Proctor to the 
United States Senate last week, and pub- 
lished in full throughout the United States. 
A comprehensive summary of this paper is 
furnished on another page, but we advise our 
readers to read the statement itself in full— 
not to be content with any summary of it. 
Apart from its description of the terrible 
barbarism of this civil war, and the inde- 
scribable suffering which has followed upon 
the policy pursued by the Spanish Govern- 
ment, the most salient fact in this statement 
is its declaration concerning the party lines 
and the proportions of population and their 
interests in the controversy. That contro- 
versy, says Senator Proctor, “is practically 
the entire Cuban population on one side and 
the Spanish army and the Spanish citizens 
on theother. I do notcount the autonomists 
in this division, as they are so far too incon- 
siderable in numbers to be worth counting.” 
Autonomy, he declares, is regarded by all 
classes as now out of the question. Many 
who had been autonomists were seen, several 
of them still believers in autonomy if practi- 
cable ; “ but without exception they replied 
that it was too late for that.” As there are 
about 200,000 Spaniards in Cuba, apart 
from the soldiers sent over from Spain, and 
1,400,000 Cubans, it is a clear case, if 
Senator Proctor is right, of a battle for 
independence by a subject population in an 
overwhelming majority of numbers against 
a dominant population who have by long 
years of misrule proved their incapacity 
to govern. Indeed, it is safe to say that 
the proportion of Tories in America opposed 
to independence during our own war against 
Great Britain was larger than the propor- 
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tion of those in Cuba opposed to independence 
during the present war. 

We have heretofore been dependent on 
newspaper reports for our information re- 
specting Cuban politics and the Cuban war, 
and inasmuch as a part of the newspaper 
press is partisan, and under suspicion of being 
pecuniarily interested, the information has 
been rightly distrusted. There may be rea- 
sons why the people should await the publica- 
tion of the official information respecting the 
condition of Cuba and its parties which is 
now supposed to be in possession of the Ad- 
ministration at Washington; but we believe 
that it may be assumed that such official 
information will only tend to confirm, in all 
its main features, the admirable report of 
Senator Proctor. The very calmness of this 
paper, the very moderation of its statements, 
will increase its power, and make the whole 
American people sympathize, with an intel- 
ligence of sympathy not before possible, with 
the Cuban insurrectionists. 

We are inclined, in the light of this report 
of Senator Proctor, to regard the disaster to 
the Maine as an incident on which the future 
relations of this country and Spain will not 
hinge. Without anticipating the report of 
the Commission, we think it entirely incred- 
ible that that disaster will be traced directly 
home to the Spanish Government; and even 
if culpable negligence on the part of the 
local authorities should be affirmed and 
proved, this would constitute only a claim 
for the punishment of the wrong-doers, if 
they can be discovered, and for reparation 
in damages for the financial injury pro- 
duced by the explosion. The injury to life 
can never be compensated. Thus, what- 
ever the report of the Commission, it can 
probably only afford a basis for diplomatic 
negotiations between this country and Spain, 
which, should they lead to war at all, would 
not probably immediately reach a warlike 
issue. But the condition of a people almost 
upon our borders struggling to be free, and 
struggling against a power whose methods in 
the past have been so barbaric, presents a 
very different question. 

Unless we greatly misread the temper of the 
American people, they are ready to support 
whatever action the present Administration 
may take for the purpose of bringing this bar- 
baric civil war to a close; unless we greatly 
misunderstand the effect of Senator Proctor’s 
report, it makes much clearer than before the 
action which this Government may legiti- 
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mately take. Autonomy is impracticable. 
Friendly offices to secure the readjustment 
of relations between Spain and Cuba, making 
of the latter a colony in relations to Spain 
like those of Canada to Great Britain, 
would now be futile. The purchase of Cuba 
might be possible, and the expenditure for 
such a purchase would be far less than the 
cost of war; but it would entail responsibili- 
ties from which the Nation will naturally, 
though perhaps it may not rightfully, shrink. 
The recognition of belligerency would, as we 
have frequently shown, render no real service 
to the Cubans, while it would threaten per- 
petual hazard of embroilment with Spain. 
Two alternatives remain, One, to recognize 
the independence of Cuba. This would not 
be to declare war against Spain, and it would 
not of itself justify Spain in declaring war 
against us; though it might very likely lead 
to the latter result. France had scarcely 


better grounds for recognizing the independ- 
ence of the colonies at the time of our war 
for independence—scarcely better grounds, 
though grounds somewhat different. 

The other alternative would be forcible 
intervention by ourselves, on the ground 
of humanity and for the suppression of a 


barbaric civil war. Such was the action of 
some of the European powers in the case of 
Greece battling for her liberty against the 
despotism of the Turk in 1827. This would 
necessarily involve war between Spain and 
the United States, unless, which is highly 
improbable, Spain, foreseeing the inevitable, 
withdrew her armies, as Great Britain did 
from our colonies after the surrender of 
Cornwallis, and recognized the independence 
of her quondam colony. It is probable that 
the first rather than the second of these two 
courses would be the wise one for this country 
to pursue, despite the fact that it would rec- 
ognize independence before independence 
has been really achieved. But it would put 
upon Spain the burden of making a declara- 
tion of war, and the chance of her securing 
sympathy from other European powers would 
be less if she took the initiative than if we 
should do so. 

It now seems probable that by next week 
or the week after we shall know what are the 
purposes of the Administration in the com- 
plicated issues presented. It will require all 
the moderation, the prudence, and the courage 
of the American people, sustaining an Ad- 
ministration which has shown itself both 
moderate and courageous, to give a happy 
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and honorable issue out of the present diffi- 
culties. 


e 
The Progressives’ Victory 


in London 


The London County Council has been 
fighting for its life. The two programmes 
in the campaign just ended turned on its 
future power and functions. For ten years 
it has administered as a political unit the 
confusion of parishes and districts which 
made up the greater London. During the 
whole of this period the Progressive party 
has held the reins, and has taken hold of 
work formerly left to private initiative or per- 
formed for the public by private contractors. 
It has cleared away slums and built much- 
needed and profitable workmen's dwellings 
and lodging-houses. It has constructed the 
(free) Blackwall Tunnel under the Thames, 
demonstrating to the world the practicability 
of the underground electric railway system 
proposed by the Rapid Transit Commission 
in New York City. Finally, it has protected 
the ratepayers against “ rings ” of builders by 
establishing a Works Department. This De- 
partment was brought into existence when the 
builders were believed to have unduly inflated 
their tenders out of spite because trade-union 
wages and conditions were rigidly enforced. 

In the recent campaign the “ Progressive ” 
party appealed to the London voters for sup- 
port on the ground of the administrative 
work performed in the past as well as that 
promised in the future. The future work out- 
lined, however, was of the highest impor- 
tance. The programme included municipal 
ownership and working of the street “ trams "— 
which must in time be replaced by electric 
cars—and the municipalization of the water 
supply. London is supplied by eight water 
companies; their prices are high, and the 
water-pressure is so low as to increase seri- 
ously the dangers of fires. But far more seri- 
ous than either of these evils is the fact that 
the water is not satisfactory in point of purity. 

The opposite party, who in the Council 
termed themselves “ Moderates,” favored, at 
the instance of Lord Salisbury, giving up some 
of the great powers possessed by the Council 
to small municipalities to be created by future 
legislation. Lord Salisbury and the Cabinet 
said they were in favor of dividing London 
into ten or a dozen municipalities, but that 
they would not finally draft the bill until they 
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had heard the views of the people. Lord 
Salisbury urged every Conservative and 
« Unionist ” elector to vote for the Moderate 
candidates. As London is a Conservative 
city, he hoped the “ Moderate” party would 
be sufficiently strong to induce the County 
Council to curtail its powers. The extraor- 
dinary anxiety displayed by Lord Salisbury 
and his friends to persuade London to go 
contrary to the prevailing tendency of large 
centers of population, viz., toward unification, 
was believed to be mainly due to the follow. 
ing resolution passed by the County Council in 
1897 on the recommendation of their Local 
Government and Taxation Committee: 

« That it is desirable that a new source of 
revenue should be obtained by means of some 
direct charge upon owners of site values.” 

Under a law that would not be tolerated 
in the worst-governed city in America, the 
ground landlords of London, wealthy owners 
like the Duke of Bedford and Lord Salisbury 
himself, do not directly contribute to the ex- 
pense of London government. The renters 
pay all the taxes (or rates) for the public im- 
provements which add to the value of the 
land. If the city should be broken up into 
independent districts. it was believed that the 
taxation of ground rents would be long post- 
poned, and that even when this reform came, 
land in the richest districts could not be taxed 
for bettering the condition of the poorest. 
This, however, was not the only reason why 
the Conservatives stood for decentralization. 
If the Government could persuade the Lon- 
don County Council practically to annihilate 
itself, the difficulty of municipalizing the tram- 
ways or the water supply would be greatly 
increased. 

These, then, are the broad issues upon which 
the contest was fought. Lord Rosebery, 
as an ex-Chairman of the London County 
Council, appealed to London to preserve 
its unity. Mr. Bryce and other Liberals of 
national influence supported him. Mr, Cham- 
berlain and Mr. A. J. Balfour, the great 
lieutenants of the Unionist Government, sup- 
ported Lord Salisbury and attacked the 
“Socialistic ” tendency of previous County 
Councils. 

A noteworthy feature of the contests was, 
as usual, the fascination they had for peers of 
the realm. By an old law peers are for- 
bidden under penalties to interfere in the 
people’s free choice of their Parliamentary 
representatives. But in the County Council 
elections peers are often candidates, and the 
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last Council included about a dozen. Al- 
though English voters are still influenced by 
men’s rank, this influence counts for less as 
civilization advances and manhood ripens. 
At the recent elections a gratifying number of 
peers on both sides were defeated by com- 
moners. 

The result of the elections may be regarded 
as a crushing defeat of the “ Moderates,” 
with the decentralization or disintegration of 
London as the main plank of their platform. 
The Progressives have carried about three- 
fifths of the districts. This, of course, is a 
great relief to this party, whose working ma- 
jority during the last three years has been 
but two, and at crucial moments has some- 
times fallen to zero. The ratepayers of Lon- 
don have pronounced so decisively against 
any partition of their great city that the 
County Council is not likely to be even asked 
to give up any of its powers. The city re- 
mains an organism, with the County Council 
directing its energies of every kind to promote 
the well-being of the whole. 


® 
A New Poet 


It is an open question whether it be not a 
misfortune for a young poet to be discovered, 
to use a word which has come to have some- 
thing very like technical use in this conne-- 
tion. It is a wise and generous use of the 
critical faculty to recognize writing talent 
wherever and whenever it appears; but, un- 
fortunately, the suspicion has gone abroad 
that this alertness to discern the rising star 
is not free from commercial influences, and 
that the eager desire of the publisher has 
something to do with the prompt recognition 
of the new man or woman in literature. 
Many people evidently believe that the dis- 
covery of fresh literary talent has become a 
business of a very profitable kind, and that 
the zeal of the discoverer is intensified by 
considerations more material than the love of 
art or the desire to forward the interests of 
literature. That there is some basis for this 
prevalent opinion is highly probable; in the 
competition between publishers it could 
hardly be otherwise. This state of things is 
not, however, without compensations of a 
very substantial kind. The young man or 
woman of genius serves, as a rule, a shorter 
apprenticeship to penury and despair than 
formerly. The starvapion period is less pro- 
tracted; opportunities for work are more 
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abundant; and although they bring their own 
perils, these opportunities are of priceless 
value to those young writers who have genu- 
ine gift and power. 

It is a grave injustice to assume, as many 
people do, that the mere act of being “ dis- 
covered” involves something discreditable 
on the part of the writer who profits by the 
discovery. The young practitioner of the 
art of writing may be as modest and shy as 
was Hawthorne, but if his name finds its 
way into the newspapers he is promptly 
treated as a self-seeker who is debasing his 
art by adroit advertising. It is an open 
question whether the crowning of a volume 
of verse by the London ‘ Academy ” was not 
a misfortune to Mr. Stephen Phillips. That 
recognition instantly attracted public atten- 
tion, there was a natural curiosity to read 
the verse chosen for this peculiar distinction, 
the volume sold rapidly, and, consequently, 
Mr. Phillips has been accused of exploiting 
himself. Mr. Phillips is probably as innocent 
of all desire to forward his interests by the 
use of the press as are his genial and gener- 
ous critics; but he has achieved a certain 
degree of success rapidly, and that is enough 
to excite the ire of those whose idea of pro- 
tecting art is to sneer at the artist. The 
fact that Mr. William Watson found generous 
recognition in influential quarters has been 
counted an unforgivable offense by some 
critics, who allow no opportunity of dispar- 
aging him to pass unused. 

Mr. Phillips’s “ Poems,’ which bear the 
imprint of Mr. John Lane, show none of the 
usual signs of the exploiting, pushing, adver- 
tising spirit. They seem to indicate the very 
opposite temper in the young poet. They 
show self-restraint, care, conscience, and 
work. They are not easy-going lyrics of the 
kind which make the reader feel that they 
are the fruit of a loquacious habit and 
natural fluency of speech; they show evi- 
dent signs of extreme conscientiousness in 
method and execution. Such beauty as they 
possess is neither obvious nor commonplace. 
Mr. Phillips’s verses will not be readily 
learned, nor will they be set to easily remem- 
bered tunes. He has a distinct lyric gift, 
but it is a gift which has been disciplined. 
Such poems as “ Christ in Hades,” “ Mar- 
pessa,” and “The Wife ” are certainly free 
from commonplace, touched with genuine 
beauty, and not lacking in original power. 
Mr. Phillips shows no signs of the depress- 
ing and debilitating influence of the,’deca- 


dent movement; he has courage and ulti- 
mate hope, and he has directness of style. 
There is no hollow despair in his work, 
although there are tragic motives. It inter- 
ests the reader and it commands his re- 
spect because it has thought behind it, and 
because it shows honesty and conscience in 
workmanship. The selections which The 
Outlook reprints on page 767, by the courtesy 
of Mr. Phillips's publishers, may be over- 
valued by those who are more sensitive to 
novelty than to power; they can hardly be 
set aside by those who guard the gates to 
fame with undiscriminating bludgeons. Mr. 
Phillips has serious aims, and takes his art 
in a serious way; he thinks and he works; 
and for these reasons, entirely apart from 
any poetic gifts he may possess, he deserves 
courteous and seriousattention. Mr. Watson’s 
comment on one aspect of Mr. Phillips’s 
poetry will also be read with interest. 


J 


A Lenten Thought 
The Reality of Sin 


There is a deep and radical difference be- 
tween sin and mere imperfection, between the 
deliberate or intentional violation of God’s law 
and the failure to obey a command of which 
one is ignorant. There is no sin without 
knowledge, and therefore sin can never be 
regarded as the imperfection of an unde- 
veloped nature. Imperfections are faults, 
not sins; they postpone symmetry of nature, 
but they do not corrupt the sources of life. 
Sins are offenses against ourselves as well as 
against God, and the most terrible penalties 
which they invoke are not the visible misery 
and shame which men see, but the invisible 
deterioration of character which begins the 
moment a sin is committed and continues to 
work disintegration until the sin has borne 
the fruit of repentance. The awful punish- 
ments which have followed transgression 
since time began blacken the pages of history 
and throw their shadows over the world in 
the great tragedies; but the most appalling 
punishments are known only to the men and 
women who have broken the law and in so 
doing destroyed themselves. That which 
happens Zo a man, however terrible, cannot 
be so appalling as that which happens 7” a 
man. Bitter and crushing blows can be 
borne, but inward decay has no resources of 
desperate courage on which to call. A man 
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who deliberately willed to be finally and for- 
ever bad might stoically face a righteous 
world with undismayed front, but such a man 
would be powerless in the hands of an inward 
process of decay silently and implacably sap- 
ping his strength. Aman may grow through 
imperfection, but a man must grow away from 
sin; imperfection is lost in the simple proc- 
ess of growth, but sin sends the nature back 
towards disorganization. No philosophic 
view of life as a whole is sound or safe 
which robs sin of its moral hideousness or 
makes men blind to the havoc which it plays 
in the spirit. It is abhorrent to God, and it 
must be abhorrent to us. We are not safe 
unless we see clearly its moral hideousness. 
Under all its masks we must instantly discern 
its hateful countenance. 


@ 
The Spectator 


Not long ago the Spectator came in con- 
tact with an able and cultivated clergyman 
who was the pastor of a church where often, 
or so it seemed to the Spectator, his services 
were almost distressingly superfluous. Not 
that he ever confessed toa sense of uselessness, 
but when the Spectator for himself observed 
what a law unto himself was every occupant 
of each pew, what undying energy lived in 
every organization of the parish, he could 
not but feel a profound sympathy for this 
shepherd who had, it appeared, only white 
lambs in his flock, and no chances ever to 
make those occasional and devoted journeys 
into the wilderness to rescue a straying goat. 
There were no goats in his pastorate to stray 
afield, and so there could be none of those 
nearer relations that belong to the saved and 
the saver, and none of that gratitude that 
comes between him who is roused and the 
one who rouses him. Everybody was roused 
and saved, and doing his or her duty as zeal- 
ously as their pastor was vainly trying to do 
his. Finally, to the dismay of his parishion- 
ers, the poor gentleman actually packed his 
belongings and went away to a church where 
the goats were plenty and the work very hard 
and he very happy. But, natural as this 
simple history was, there was something pa- 
thetic, and at the same time something humor- 
ous, in the whole situation, to the Spectator. 
He knew that in the nature of human nature 
there must have been mission work of some 
kind todo in the hearts of that flock, for, 
after all, they were but men with like pas- 
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sions as others, and the right kind of man in 
their pulpit would certainly have found some- 
where among them a subtle wilderness full 
of unconscious goats, and, by pointing these 
out with a John-the-Baptist finger, he would 
have justified his position in their pulpit. 


The Spectator, being a busybody, thinks 
he knows the kind of wilderness that would 
naturally mature in that order of congrega- 
tion; and, of course, being also human, he 
has an unconfessed belief that if Ze had been 
given the liberty to mount that winding stair 
and hold forth from the wine-glass pulpit, he 
might have defined a new geography of 
wildernesses and green pastures. But what he 
thought was the trouble in this case he does 
not here intend to state. He knows that he 
may be entirely wrong in his deductions, not 
being a trained shepherd, and doesn’t want 
to be told that he is wrong in The Outlook’s 
next issue. 


® 


An unsuspected wilderness doesn’t have to 
be ethical to exist, as the Spectator has been 
lately amused to discover. There can be 
wildernesses of all sorts and descriptions as 
parallels to every virtue. Asan instance, the 
Spectator was traveling, not long ago. with 
a man whose first attribute might be said to 
be man-of-the-worldism. He was, not in the 
least offensively, a cosmopolitan on the face 
of things, and held himself ready to mingle in 
any world at any moment. Perhaps he did 
not hold a hamlet a world, but the Spectator 
has never forgotten a brief excursion, with 
this friend as companion, into a mountain 
fastness to slay deer. At the door of the 
rough hut, when the very primitive supper 
was to be served to the hungry party—guides 
and all sitting at table together—was a big 
tin bucket of water with a bar of soap on the 
sloppy bench beside it, and a gourd dipper 
floating in the water. As each mountaineer 
came to the door, he stopped at the bucket, 
poured gourds of water over his hands, 
rubbed them on the soap and dried them on 
a single towel that hung above the bucket. 
The Spectator is not asking the reader to lay it 
greatly to his credit that he poured water liba- 
tions over his hands exactly as did the other 
gentlemen of the party, nor is he very proud 
of the fact that when he looked at the soap 
and towel and balked at both, using his o'vn 
handkerchief to dry his hends, he did this 
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surreptitiously. He had no feeling that his 
conduct was in any way cosmopolitan, and 
was merely behaving as godly parents had 
taught him it was well bred to behave—with 
a due regard for the feelings of others. What 
was his dismay when he looked across the 
table to see his cosmopolitan friend eating, 
with the blood of the chase still upon his 
hands. He had balked at soap. bucket, and 
towel—to do him justice, the wash-bench was 
more than uninviting—and, choosing what he 
considered the lesser evil, there he sat at the 
table, a center for glowering eyes all round 
the board. These mountain folk had a code 
as fixed as any he knew. 


® 


“We ain’t city folk, but I reckon we know 
enough to wash before we eat,” growled a 
bolder mountaineer. The Spectator in a 
warning whisper advised the wisdom of con- 
cession, and his friend, as embarrassed as he 
certainly ought to have been, rose with an 
ill-judged if good-natured laugh and made for 
the bucket outside. “I thought as we were 
all in the wilderness,” he said; whereat the 
same caustic mountaineer rejoined, « If we do 
live in the wilderness, stranger, we ain’t pigs ;’ 
and it took all the savoir faire of the Spec- 
tator’s cosmopolitan friend to smooth his way 
back to any hunting at all with these men, 
and they watched him furtively from then to 
the end of his stay with eyes that were not 
affectionate. If this was not an unsuspected 
wilderness of fearfully bad and utterly uncos- 
mopolitan manners in the midst of a culti- 
vated pasture, the Spectator does not know 
a desert when he sees it. 


® 


While the Spectator is very far from pos- 
sessing any such perfected self-control and 
exquisite charity as must belong to the high- 
est type of real cosmopolitanism, he has still, 
in a small way, been curiously helped, in deal- 
ing with new worlds, by this idea of unsus- 
pected wildernesses existing in all of them— 
and in his own world as well. An old and 
profoundly respected lady, who moved freely 
and perhaps rather exclusively with the clergy 
of her persuasion, once said to the Spectator, 
“TI never really enjoy any society outside of 
the clergy. I had rather be with them, and 
hear them talk, than any other people; only I 
can’t help feeling sometimes that they are 
dreadfully profane.” The Spectator was, fora 
time, as shocked as the dear old lady had not 


in the least expected him to be, but he saw a 
little later that she was in her way entirely 
right. The great temptations of any spiritual 
working life must be to lose the sanctity o! 
the spiritual in the practical, and this their 
sweet old critic had never done. 


& 


These little unsuspected wildernesses, these 
little human lapses that belong to us all, 
ought to let us live together as brothers, how- 
ever far apart we may seem. It appears that 
even the profane, in the opinion of one who 
knew her subject, need not feel so wholly 
alien in the world of avowed piety. What- 
ever our worlds, and however remote from 
each other, we may still be perfectly sure 
that we have somewhere a common meeting- 
ground of good, where we might disport 
together, or ill, where we might be mutually 
ashamed, did we each but know our own wil- 
derness. For instance, again, the Spectator 
is certain that he has never, in all his expe- 
rience, come in contact with greater narrow- 
ness than exists in the broad-minded when 
contemptuously judging the narrow. 


® 


On the other hand, there is often a sweep- 
ing breadth of power to believe, a possibility 
of mental acceptance of far-reaching tenets, in 
the narrow that the broadest might falter to 
contemplate. “I have come to think.” said 
a tender-voiced old lady, “that really almost 
every one will be saved—excepting all the 
Jews and Roman Catholics.” ‘ Oh, auntie,” 
cried her equally tender-voiced niece, “ you 
know better than that. You know lots more 
than the Jews and Roman Catholics will be 
everlastingly condemned.” The Spectator 
crept awe-struck away, his mind by far too 
narrowly finite to grasp the possibility of 
any other mind’s accepting this scheme of 
wholesale demolition. One thing all these 
quoted experiences, and other experiences 
not quoted, have taught the Spectator as a 
creed. Every world, he believes, has in it a 
greater or less share of every other world; 
and for this reason itis not only wholly possi- 
ble, but it is a consistent act, for the inmate of 
any world to hold his high standards intact, 
and still courteously and charitably enter the 
domain of every other human being who has 
any world at all, or, in turn, as charitably and 
hospitably to receive what is really a com- 
patriot, unconscious though he may be, into 
his own world, be it little or great. 
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Tragedy and Mr. Stephen Phillips’ 


By William Watson 


[The award by the London « Academy ” of a prize of one hundred guineas to Mr. Stephen 
Phillips’s book of poems as being the most notable achievement in English verse in the 
year 1897 has attracted wide attention to the work of this young and hitherto little-known 
poet. It is not too much to say that the justness of the “ Academy’s” award has been 
amply confirmed by the critics and the reading public. Elsewhere in this number of The 
Outlook we speak of Mr. Phillips’s place in literature. Our readers will, we are sure, be glad 
to have the opportunity of reading here what another English poet of recognized power and 
literary excellence has to say of Mr. Phillips's achievement. The author of “The Purple 
East,” “ Wordsworth’s Grave,” and many choice and beautiful lyrics, Mr. Watson was, as 
our readers will remember, very prominently mentioned in connection with the recent 
bestowal of the English poet-laureateship, and many maintain that, had a vote of 
competent critics been possible, to him the honor would have fallen. That our readers may 
judge for themselves of the strength of Mr. Phillips’s thought and the quality of his verse. we 
have obtained special permission from Mr. John Lane, publisher in New York as well as 
London of the volume of “ Poems” by Mr. Stephen Phillips, to reprint three of the latter’s 
shorter poems, and they will be found at the end of Mr. Watson’s article—EpiTors THE 
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VEN a literary life has its pleasures, 
k and I have known no greater pleasure 
during recent years than my first 
reading of Mr. Stephen Phillips's “ Christ in 
Hades ”—except, indeed, my second reading 
of that poem, and perhaps my third. I was 
very nearly among the earliest whom it took 
captive, and I was diligent in persuading 
others to share my delightful bondage. Mr. 
Churton Collins, I find, has not forgotten how 
he and I once sat talking about our beloved 
poets until far into the waning night; how 
he laid under contribution half the literature 
of Greece and Rome and England, by aid of 
that miraculous verbal memory which is one 
of his minor gifts ; and how at last I managed 
to make the discovery that, although he 
knew everything else under the sun, he was 
ignorant of the name and work of Mr. Stephen 
Phillips. Fortunately, a copy of the atten- 
uated first edition of “ Christ in Hades” lay 
at hand, so I read out passage after passage 
to fastidiously attentive ears, and dwelt 
lingeringly, with “amorous delay,” upon 
what I thought the most exquisite beauties, 
and was finally rewarded by the satisfaction 
of knowing that I had been instrumental in 
winning over to the appreciation of the latest 
of our bards a critic whose sympathies were 
somewhat more conservative than my own, 
and whom I should generally regard as any- 
thing but easy of conquest. After this triumph 
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other victories were child’s play. When 
Cromwell had sacked Drogheda, he had little 
difficulty in subduing the rest of the land. 
Very soon I began to feel that if Mr. Phillips 
did not quickly do something to sustain the 
position which this one noble poem had 
earned for him, I should have a personal 
grievance to ventilate. I was deeply com- 
mitted as a prophet, and my credit was at 
stake. And it so befell that in due season 
he kept his promise, and was even better than 
his word. In “ Marpessa”’ he has demon- 
strated what I should hardly have thought 
demonstrable—that another poem can be finer 
than “ Christ in Hades.” I had long believed. 
and my belief was shared by not a few, that 
the poetic possibilities of classic myth were 
exhausted, yet the youngest of our poets 
takes this ancient story and makes it newly 
beautiful, kindles it into tremulous life, clothes 
it with the mystery of curiously interwoven 
delight and pain, and in the best sense keeps 
it classic all the while. The proportion, the 
symmetry, the poise, these are classic: the 
emotion reaches a subtlety which perhaps is 
modern. When the youth apostrophizes the 
maiden in those exquisite lines, 

Thou meanest what the sea has striven to say 


So long, and yearnéd up the cliffs to tell ; 
Thou art what all the winds have uttered not, 


we feel that this is Rossetti’s. 


Sometimes thou seem’st not as thyself alone, 
But as the meaning of all things that are. 
765 
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The whole lovely passage is indeed a counter- 
part and amplification of Rossetti’s lines, and 
is modern as Rossetti is modern; to say which 
is to utter no dispraise, for we would not 
have our poets to be freaks of atavism, revert- 
ing to outgrown stages of emotional evolu- 
tion, and so abnegating everything that we 
owe to the process of thesuns. Mr. Phillips, 
while endowing his personages with a com- 
plexity of feeling which is modern, has at the 
same time given to his work a chaste sim- 
plicity of structure which in the noblest sense 
is antique. ' 

Having thus, without either exaggeration 
or reservation, paid my personal tribute to 
this writer’s genius, I venture to think that 
nothing which I am about to say can expose 
me to the charge of taking up an ungenerous 
attitude towards Mr. Phillips or his Muse. 
That Muse has prompted two most beautiful 
and memorable strains ; but, with what seems 
to me a singularly infelicitous perversity, he 
has done these poems the dishonor of placing 
beside them in close neighborhood and fellow- 
ship two other pieces which, so far from 
being inspired by any Muse, would seem to 
be the phantasmal offspring of the embrace 
of gaslight and London fog. It is but in- 


cidentally, however, that I have any quarrel 
with these lurid productions; my concern is 
rather with the critics who wrong Mr. 
Phillips’s true poetic work by placing these 
misfeatured things on an equal elevation. 
“The Woman with the Dead Soul” ap- 
peared originally in the “ Spectator,” heralded 


by a very laudatory article. More recently 
“ Literature” has vied with the ‘ Spectator ” 
in praise of this poem; and more lately 
still a critic in the “Speaker,” wielding 
a prose instrument of irresistibly feminine 
“poignancy,” has discovered that a “stab- 
bing beauty” is one of the salient qualities 
of Mr. Phillips’s verse. All these critics 
agree in describing Mr. Phillips’s realistic 
studies of London life—and of these “ The 
Woman with the Dead Soul” appears to be 
considered the most notable—as “ tragedies ” 
of so profound a significance that even the 
stabbing beauty with which the poet's im- 
agination has invested them is secondary to 
the tremendousness of their spiritual import. 

Now, in reading these criticisms I ask 
myself, “ Have these critics lost all sense of 
what ‘tragedy’ means, all perception of 
wherein ‘tragedy’ consists?” I had ever 
supposed that the very essence of tragedy 


was the overthrow of something great. 
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Shakespeare has painted the mental ruin 
of a Lear, the moral ruin of a Macbeth, 
the material ruin of an Antony. This was 
tragedy, inasmuch as the things ruined 
were at heart noble and splendid. These 
were kingly spirits whom we tracked to the 
sources of their fall. But when our young 
modern poet takes one of the nameless aggre- 
gated millions, who, in the words of Milton, 


Grow up and perish as the summer fly, 


and describes her gradual descent into the 
vulgarest vice, from a level of what appears 
to have been hardly a less vulgar sort of vir- 
tue, and when we are bidden by his undis- 
criminating critics to acquiesce in this as 
tragedy, I, for one, must protest with what- 
ever emphasis I can command. In these in- 
significant and immemorable human lives no 
material of tragedy exists; these trivial and 
microscopical individualities do not provide 
the theater in which alone may tragedy be 
enacted. . Tragedy demands, as the prime 
condition of its presentment, a moral stage 
of some grandeur and amplitude. A great 
or splendid spirit is wrecked, or overborne, or 
gradually disintegrated, and in the terror of 
such a spectacle there is sublimity and awe. 
If a palace or a fortress fall, we tremble; we 
do not stand aghast at the collapse of a mud 
hut. 

I am, indeed, aware that the doctrine is 
extensively preached, and is virtually acted 
upon by the writers who boast the title of 
Realist, that to the true intelligence every- 
thing which exists is properly of equal inter- 
est and value; but for my part I am old- 
fashioned enough to believe that there are 
actually both great things and little in this 
world, and such, I am persuaded, has been the 
inspiring creed of poets since first they sang. 
The ancient masters who presented Thebes’ 
and Pelops’ line, and the Elizabethan drama- 
tists who most nearly approached them in 
stature, took for their themes the actions and 
passions of heroes and kings and such per- 
sonages as, if not always inherently great, 
were so by virtue’of their station and of the 
power it gave them to leave a visible imprint 
upon the world. These were towering fig- 
ures; and when such edifices fell, great was 
the fall thereof; and precisely in the great- 
ness of the fall lay the elements of a tragic 
impression. 

There can be nothing tragically impressive 
in the fall of Mr. Phillips’s “ Woman with the 
Dead Soul,” for there was no previous eleva- 








tion worth speaking of—no height to fall 
from. Of course I hear some one telling me 
that manhood and womanhood are in them- 
selves so eternally and supremely interesting 
that every human soul is the potential arena 
of the grandest tragic action; to which I 
reply that it is merely what one may call the 
collective egotism of mankind that thus 
speaks. Every human being is, indeed, inter- 
esting; so is everything else in that nature 
which includes him; but there are degrees of 
interest. When, in Marlowe’s play, the soul 
of Faustus is entoiled beyond redemption, 
and the powers of evil demand their costly 
prize, it is an immense spectacle that we wit- 
ness; but the final extinction of a soul orig- 
inally so immomentous as the soul described 
by Mr. Stephen Phillips is a small spectacle 
at best. A solar eclipse and the snuffing of 
a candle are really two different matters. 

Our interest in tragedy is identical at root 
with our interest in all conflict and warfare. 
Tragedy is that duel between circumstance 
and the man in which circumstance is victo- 
rious. It follows that the more nearly these 
two appear to be matched, the higher will 
the interest rise, its maximum of intensity 
being reached when circumstance assumes a 
shape so terrible that the man must indeed 
be of heroic mold in order to make any stand 
against his enemy, and when, nevertheless, 
he does make such a stand, magnificently 
holding his foe in fight. Hence when the 
odds in this combat are monstrously unfair— 
in other words, when circumstance makes its 
deadliest onset, while the man is neither 
strong in himself nor yet clad in the armor 
which greatness of station may provide—the 
interest dwindles. The interest dwindles to 
vanishing point when, as with Mr. Phillips's 
“Woman with the Dead Soul,” there is noth- 
ing amounting to a struggle with Fate at all, 
no resistance worth naming. In this partic- 
ular case there is but a feeble, ineffectual 
flutter or two, as of a canary against its cage, 
and then the impotent little soul is dead. 
Mr. Phillips thereupon proceeds to hold a 
post mortem. He does this with the impar- 
tiality of science—a good thing in its place, 
though I prefer in a poet the eclecticism of 
Art. He is scientifically impartial, inasmuch 
as one dead soul would appear to be as good 
as another for his purpose. The quality of 
a soul, from the mere dissector’s point of 
view, is obviously unimportant. He is as 


void of prejudice as the Edinburgh doctor to 
whom Burke and Hare disposed of “ sub- 
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jects,” and who paid £8 apiece for all corpses 
indifferently. It is in such a spirit that Mr. 
Phillips has chosen to work; the theater of 
his “ tragedy” is really the “operating the- 
ater” of the surgical demonstrator; and this 
impartiality, I repeat, is the scientific, but 
eminently not the artistic, spirit. Anatomy 
may deal with death and its attendant putres- 
cence, but the business of poetry is with 
beauty and life. Not dead souls, but quick, 
are its concern. 

The Tragic Muse was never a lady of 
democratic or socialistic proclivities. I think 
she even loves to emphasize the natural in- 
equalities of men, and, at all events, the com- 
pany she herself keeps is aristocratic, though 
she recognizes many kinds of aristocracy. 
Of course there are other muses not less 
authentic. I have heard of nine in all, and 
by some modern writers the Goddess Cloacina 
is invoked as a tenth. Against these writers 
I lodge no complaint; I simply appeal to 
their critics, beseeching them not to confound 
either the inspirations of Cloacina or those 
of any other apocryphal muse with the 
promptings of Melpomene. What I exclaim 
against is an error in classification. 

London, England. 


Three Poems by Stephen 
Phillips’ 
Lazarus 


“ The light which I have followed all this way 
Out of the darkness grows into a face ; 
Thy face, dear friend, whom I so long have 


known. 

Have we not wandered with twined arms, and 
walked 

Through evening fields together? And those 
lips, 


That I have kissed so oft, did they pronounce 

That dreadful whisper, ‘ Lazarus arise’? 

For as it came in darkness I was ’ware 

Of countenances terrible, that gazed 

Each on the other in drear impotence, 

As I with sighs arose eluding them. 

O face that seemest made to weep and smile 

With us, and hands all rough with common 
tasks ! 

Is this indeed 7%y sun to which thou hast 

Recalled me, and are these 7hy fields, which 
grow 
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Slowly from gray to green before my eyes? 

I felt Thee irresistible in the grave. 

Forgive me that I talked so lightly, and went 

So unconcerned beside thee in old days. 

How is it thou canst care to come and go 

With such as me, and walk and work with us, 

Thou at whose whisper Death idled and 
grieved, 

And knew the voice at which creation shone 

Suddenly? Yet was I so near to peace; 

And I came back to life remorsefully, 

When the sea murmured again, and fields 
appeared. 

But how should I complain? Unto what end 

I am recalled I know not; but if thou 

Art here content to be, then why not I?” 


A Lyric 
I in the grayness rose ; 
I could not sleep for thinking of one dead. 
Then to the chest I went, 
Where lie the things of my beloved spread. 


Quietly these I took ; 

A little glove, a sheet of music torn, 
Paintings, ill-done perhaps; 

Then lifted up a dress that she had worn. 


And now I came to where 

Her letters are; they lie beneath the rest; 
And read them in the haze; 

She spoke of many things, was sore opprest. 


But these things moved me not; 

Not when she spoke of being parted quite, 
Or being misunderstood, 

Or growing weary of the world’s great fight. 


Not even when she wrote 

Of our dead child, and the handwriting 
swerved ; 

Not even then I shook ; 

Not even by such words was I unnerved. 


I thought, she is at peace; 

Whither the child is gone, she too has passed. 
And a much-needed rest 

Is fallen upon her, she is still at last. 


But when at length I took 

From under all those letters one small sheet, 

Folded and writ in haste ; 

Why did my heart with sudden sharpness 
beat ? 


Alas, it was not sad! 
Her saddest words I had read calmly o’er. 


The Outlook 


Alas, it had no pain! 
Her painful words, all these I knew before. 


A hurried happy line! 

A little jest, too slight for one so dead : 

This did I not endure: 

Then with a shuddering heart no more I read. 


The Wound 


I dreamed that, having died, my soul was 
_ brought 

Into the Presence. Many angels stood 

Around, and with delight upon me gazed ; 

And higher I discerned the face of God 

Diffusing silent universal bliss. 

Then moved an angel toward me, and with 
Joy 

Addressed me, saying: “Come and rest at 
last, 

And having rested, then thou shalt rejoice.” 

The heavenly company smiled on me sweet; 

But I unbared my soul, and showed to them 

That: wound which never human word, or 
hope, 

Or pity hath ever ’suaged; and at the sight 

A strange disturbance on the spirits came, 

And even a dimness on the face of God. 

Then rose from God’s right hand a gentle 
Form, 

With silent eyes that said, “Hast thou for- 

_ got?” 

And He disclosed His branded brow and 
hands. 

But I toward Him turning softly said, 

“Thy wounds are many, but Thou hadst no 
child.” 


@ 


“The Pilgrim’s Progress ” 


Dr. John Brown, of Bedford, gives in a new 
edition of “ The Pilgrim’s Progress ” some inter- 
esting particulars concerning the circulation of 


that book. It seems that it sprang at once into 
fame, 100,000 copies being sold during the subse- 
quent ten years of the author’s life. Till the two- 
and-twentieth edition in 1728, 1t appeared in the 
small octavo form. It wasalso printed at Boston 
in New England in 1681,anda Dutch translation 
was issued in Amsterdam in 1682. It was trans- 
lated into Welsh, Walloon, French, German, 
Polish, ana Swedish between 1688 and 1743. It 
may be met with in Asia, in Hebrew, Arabic, and 
other languages; in India, in Hindustani and 
many dialects. Jt has also been translated for 
readers in Assam, Burma, Borneo, West and 
Central Africa, the South Sea Islands, and for 
some tribes of American Indians. Since then it 
has been translated into no fewer than eighty-four 
languages and dialects.— Westminster Gazette. 





Hull House and the Ward Boss 


By Ray S. Baker 


ORE than ordinary interest attaches 
M. to the struggle between “ Johnny ” 
Powers, the Democratic political 
king of Chicago, and the forces of reform, 
headed by Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House. 
Powers is seeking re-election to the City 
Council from the notorious Nineteenth Ward, 
of which he has been the undisputed political 
boss for many years. Somewhat to his as- 
tonishment and consternation, the better ele- 
ment of the community in which he lives, 
spurred onward by the women of the Settle- 
ment. have organized a formidable combina- 
tion which is fighting him with his own black 
record of misrepresentation and corruption. 
In times past he has opposed Hull House 
only by such secret means as the corrupt 
politician knows best how to wield, but now 
that he feels his throne tottering under him 
he has come out openly, threatening Miss 
Addams and her helpers with expulsion from 
his domain. 


“ Hull House.” he declared angrily in a 
recent interview, “will be driven from the 
ward. and its leaders will be forced to shut up 
shop.” 


Powers has been more than ordinarily suc- 


cessful as a ward boss. He is cool-headed, 
cunning, and wholly unscrupulous, and yet 
he possesses that effective gift known, for 
lack of a better name, as “ good-fellowship ” 
or “ good-heartedness.” Among his con- 
stituents he appears in his kingly aspects of 
unlimited power and benevolence. He im- 
presses them with the primitive generosity 
which has turkeys to give away by thousands 
at Christmas-time, which elevates a faithful 
foliower to a position on the city pay-roll ina 
single day, or discharges him with equal ease. 
He is the feudal lord who governs his re- 
tainers with open-handed liberality or crushes 
them to poverty as it suits his nearest pur- 
pose. 

Among his colleagues in the Council he 
turns the other side of his character. He is 
shrewd and silent, planning his campaigns in 
some convenient wine-ruom, preferably his 
own, and letting other men do most of the 
speech-making and bring down upon them- 
selves the abuse of the public. Imagine a 
short, stocky man with a flaring gray pompa- 


dour, a smooth-shaven face, rather heavy 
features and a restless eye, standing at the 
front of the Council Chamber with one finger 
aloft to catch the Mayor’s eye, and you have 
a good picture of “ Johnny” Powers. If he 
speaks, it is with a low and somewhat diffident 
voice with a distinct Hibernian twang, and 
yet every machine Democrat in the Council 
hangs on his words as the voicings of an 
oracle. 

* Johnny ” Powers has been interested in 
nearly every corrupt ordinance passed by the 
City Council for years. He has helped to 
give away millions of dollars’ worth of fran- 
chises to street railway and gas companies. 
Often when the Mayor has vetoed his meas- 
ures he has been prepared with a silent but 
significant two-thirds majority which voted 
without making any explanations. And no 
Alderman ever succeeded as he has done in 
getting his «heelers” and ward-workers on 
the city pay-rolls. At one time he boasted 
openly that he had no fewer than 2,600 men 
working in the various public departments of 
Chicago. Such a following, drawn from a 
single ward, will indicate what his power has 
been. 

An Alderman’s salary is only three dollars 
a week, but “ Johnny ” Powers has been able, 
with his partner O’Brien, who is also an AI- 
derman, to purchase and maintain two large 
saloons in the down-town district of Chicago. 
He lives in a fine house—for his ward— and 
he is never without several aldermanic dia- 
monds flashing about him. Only recently he 
was indicted by the Grand Jury for keeping 
a gambling-house. The proof was positive— 
it has been made many times before—and 
Powers did not deny the charge; he simply 
waved his hand and passed it off as a joke. 
And yet Powers is not a gambler himself, 
nor much of a drinker, and the “ buttonhole 
men,” who are helping him in his electioneer- 
ing, tell what a kind and considerate husband 
and father he is. 

In the present campaign Powers has even 
a stronger desire than usual to be elected. 
Yerkes, the street-car magnate, will come 
before the next Council with ordinances 
asking for the extension of his franchises, 
now soon to expire, for another a seats 
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Powers has been his willing coadjutor in the 
past, and he needs him more than ever in 
this coming crisis. Powers has skill and ex- 
perience in assisting corrupt measures through 
the Council, and his place cannot be filled 
readily. Consequently, if he needs any 
“help” in his campaign, he knows where to 
get it. 

The Nineteenth Ward is fertile soil for 
growing a ward boss. Its population consists 
of Italians, Polish and Russian Jews, Irish 
of the poorest class, and the offscourings of 
a dozen other nationalities. They live hud- 
dled together in ill-smelling houses, and few 
of the older people, many of whom are day- 
laborers, have any understanding of Amer- 
ican institutions, or even of the English lan- 
guage. They are capable of being herded 
and driven by any one who is strong enough 
to wield the rod. 

In this community Miss Addams quietly 
took-up her residence more than ten years 
ago. She and a few helpers lived simply in 
an old brick mansion standing well back from 
the street, the remnant of a better day. Her 
first work was to make the acquaintance of 
the people around her, and to welcome them 
on terms of equality in her home. Presently 
she established a kindergarten, a gymnasium, 
evening classes, clubs for young people and 
clubs for old people, and a day nursery where 
workingwomen might leave their children. 
As her work advanced she experienced the 
need of more room, and several buildings 
were added to the original brick Hull House, 
one being used as a branch of the public 
library, another containing a restaurant where 
wholesome food could be obtained at a mod- 
erate expense. Later she was instrumental 
in securing a free bath-house and public play- 
grounds for the children of the neighborhood. 
The public schools were overcrowded, there 
being at one time 3,000 less sittings than 
pupils, and that in a single ward. It was 
the duty of Alderman Powers, as the people’s 
representative, to secure more schools, but 
he not only neglected to do this, but when 
Hull House circulated a petition, and had 
it approved by the School Board, the Coun- 
cil committee of which Powers’s partner, 
O’Brien, was Chairman, quietly pigeonholed 
it, at the same time providing new schools 
in other wards where they were much less 
needed. In all of these matters of public 
interest, which an Alderman is especially 
elected to advance, Powers has been a dis- 
tinct impediment. 


The Outlook 


The streets and alleys of the ward were 
notoriously filthy, and the contractors habitu- 
ally neglected them, not failing, however, to 
draw their regular payments from the city 
treasury. At last it fell to the women of Hull 
House to take the initiative. Miss Addams 
herself applied for the position of garbage 
inspector, and, to the astonishment of Powers 
and his retainers, received the appointment. 
Within two months the Nineteenth Ward was 
one of the cleanest in the city—and the con- 
tractors were squirming and complaining. 
Later, under the civil service rules, Miss 
Amanda Johnson, a resident of Hull House, 
became the regular inspector, Powers thereby 
losing one good place for a “ heeler.” 

All this was in the nature of a daily object- 
lesson to the people of the ward, and in the 
course of ten years it made its deep impres.- 
sion even upon such clay. Italians and Jews 
and Irish have come to respect and trust the 
devoted women of Hull House, and to see 
wherein they are being betrayed by their 
chosen representative. Although political 
morality is hard to teach, especially to such 
alien pupils, “ Johnny ” Powers has not been 
slow to see that his ward, under the influence 
of Miss Addams and her helpers, is awaken- 
ing to a realization of its rights. 

A few weeks ago Powers appeared before 
the Civil Service Commission and demanded 
the discharge of Miss Johnson as garbage 
inspector, on the ground that she had been 
finding fault with his record as an Alderman 
and advising people of the ward to vote 
against him when he should appear as a can- 
didate for re-election. The newspapers, one 
and all, declared against Powers, and the 
Commission found Miss Johnson entirely in- 
nocent of any attempt at electioneering, and, 
after commending her work, requested her to 
remain in office. But there is more than one 
way for a king to accomplish his purposes. 
The Council Finance Committee, of which 
Powers is Chairman, suddenly discovered 
the necessity of cutting down expenses, and 
promptly resolved to merge the Bureau of 
Street and Alley Cleaning with the regular 
Department of Streets. In this way Miss 
Johnson was deprived of her position, and 
her place was left to a Bohemian saloon- 
keeper named Kostner, who was not even a 
civil service eligible—although he was a good 
friend to Powers. 

In the meantime Hull House has been pre- 
paring to take the offensive. Miss Addams 
felt that after so many years of work she 
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could exert enough influence to make a strong 
campaign against the corrupt reign of Pow- 
ers, even if she could not beathim. She was 
encouraged by the large vote given at the 
last election to the reform ticket led by John 
Maynard Harlan, and to the new primary 
law and to the civil service system—all en- 
couraging signs of reform. Several largely 
attended meetings were held at Hull House, 
and, after much patient effort to unite all of 
the factions, including the Republican party 
organization, Simeon Armstrong, a vigorous 
young Republican, was chosen for Powers’s 
opponent. Women’s clubs, Italian clubs, 
Irish clubs, and Jewish clubs were formed at 
once, and the campaign was opened with the 
vigor of enthusiasm. In his first speech Mr. 
Armstrong began his work of educating the 
people on the subject of boodle Aldermen with 
this pithy remark : 

“ A boodle Alderman does not take money 
from the rich and give it to the poor. Rather, 
he takes money from the rich and in return 
gives them the power to rob the poor.” 

But the cunning “Johnny” Powers was 
not to be outdone. He also formed women’s 
clubs, and his speakers would not let the poor 
of the ward forget about the Christmas 
turkeys. Nor was it long before the reform 
element began to feel the might of Powers’s 
kingship. Some of the business men of the 
ward who signed their names in support of 
Armstrong’s candidacy dropped away sud- 
denly and became Powers men. They were 
poor and in debt, and Powers had given a 
hint to a landlord here and a coal-dealer 
there, and they could not hope to survive if 
they rebelled. The ward is full of peddlers 
and small fruit merchants, each of whom 
holds a city license, without which he cannot 
ply his trade. Powers, the representative of 
the city, has but to threaten a revocation of a 
license and he has made a new supporter. 

Others believe that they are as much under 
Powers’s control as if they were employees. 
They are ignorant foreigners, with centuries of 
tradition behind them which makes it impos- 
sible for them to understand that they are the 
masters and not the servants of public officers. 
Powers has displayed his force even more 
openly. When John M. Harlan announced 
his intention of speaking in the Nineteenth 
Ward, Powers warned him that he would not 
be responsible for his safety. Harlan went, 
and Powers’s rowdies began to make a dis- 
turbance, according to time-honored custom. 
Harlan, being a muscular man, invited a few 
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of them up on the platform within reach of his 
fists—and that quieted them. Then he asked 
Powers some hard questions: Why is it 
necessary for the residents of the Nineteenth 
Ward to pay ten cents to get into some parts 
of the down-town district, when nearly every 
other part of the city is provided with five- 
cent fares? In eight years Chicago has 
expended more than $32,000,000 for street 
paving ; with Powers at the head of the most 
important committee of the Council, why 
are not the streets of the Nineteenth Ward in 
better condition, and what has become of all 
this money ? ; 

These and other questions are having their 
effect. Powers himself shows it; he has been 
losing his temper, for the first time in a politi- 
cal campaign, and the opposition regards it 
as a favorable sign. 

The fight ison. Powers controls all of the 
election machinery and the police, and he 
will stoop to any of the treacheries known to 
corrupt politics, but Hull House still hopes to 
accomplish his defeat. If it does not succeed, 
at least the residents of the ward will have 
had a stirring lesson in political morality, 
which will clear a way for success at another 
time. 


® 


Cut it Short 


If you’ve got a thought that’s happy, 
Boil it down. 
Make it short, and crisp, and snappy— 
Boil it down. 
When your brain its coin has minted, 
Down the page your pen has sprinted, 
If you want your effort printed, 
Boil it down. 


Take out every surplus letter— 
Boil it down. 
Fewer syllables the better— 
Boil it down. 
Make your meaning plain; express it 
So we'll know, not merely guess it; 
Then, my friend, ere you address it, 
Boil it down. 


Boil out all the extra trimmings— 
Boil it down. 
Skim it well, then skim the skimmings— 
Boil it down. 
When you’re sure ’twould be a sin to 
Cut another sentence into, 
Send it on, and we’// begin to 
Boil it down. 
—/j. Lincoln in L. A. W. Bulletin, 








Stoyan Tsanoff and the Playgrounds Movement 
By Arthur Truslow 


efforts Philadelphia now leads Ameri- 

can cities in the matter of playgrounds, 
is a man whose personality is as interesting 
as hiswork. It was my good fortune to meet 
him at the Bowery Mission in New York in 
July, 1889, just after he landed from Bul- 
garia. At the mission his earnestness and 
love of his fellows were at once felt. He had 
come to America that he might prepare him- 
self, after a few years of study, to take back 
to his native land a larger message of hope 
and progress for his countrymen. He was 
born among the Balkan Mountains, of sturdy 
peasant stock. From his father he inherited 
a desire for education and a deep interest in 
the moral and religious welfare of others; 
from his mother, an energy and enthusiasm 
which are indomitable. When about fifteen 
years old, he entered the American Mission- 
ary School at Samakov, where his chief in- 
spiration was received from his uncle, Mr. 
A. S. Tsanoff, then a teacher in that school. 
This uncle has become distinguished as an 
author, editor, teacher, and reformer. He is 
characterized by Dr. Washburn, of Robert 
College, as “the most useful man Bulgaria 
has.” Young Tsanoff, in his five years’ 
course at Samakov, learned the English lan- 
guage and received that special training 
along social, ethical, and religious lines which 
enabled him while in Bulgaria to work for 
the betterment of his own people, and which 
has since prepared the way for his unique 
mission to American cities. 

In the fall of 1889 Mr. Tsanoff left New 
York, with five dollars in his pocket, to enter 
Amherst College, where he remained tw 
years as aspecial student. He then studied 
for two years more at the School of Finance 
and Economy of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, specializing along sociological lines, 
and working among the poor. At this time 
he became impressed with the rowdyism of 
street play in Philadelphia. Seeing the evil, 
he sought its cause, and then tried to find a 
remedy which should be as far-reaching as 
the evil itself. In so doing, he became con. 
vinced that America offered him greater op- 
portunities for reform work than did his 


native land. Here was a reform to which 
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G cons TSANOFF, through whose 


he felt called to bend all his energies. His 
immediate field of labor, then, was not Bul- 
garia, but Philadelphia. 

Mr. Tsanoff saw in the very evils of street 
play a power which, wisely directed, would 
make of the reckless youngster a man of 
character. 

It was this larger vision that inspired his 
work in agitating for playgrounds for the 
children of Philadelphia. =~ 

By his enthusiasm and perseverance he 
made men listen to him and won their co- 
operation. Asaresult, the Culture Extension 
League was organized in 1893, and Mr. 
Tsanoff became its General Secretary. Dur- 
ing the five years of its existence he has won 
for this movement the co-operation of the 
leading ministers, educators, editors, philan- 
thropists, and business men of Philadelphia, 
as well as the leaders among her municipal off- 
cers and in her Board of Education. He has 


made the League one of the main centers 


of activity for churches of every faith and 
for other agencies and individuals that have 
been willing to unite in its work. His main 
object was this—character-building through 
play. The means employed have made pro- 
vision not only for the guidance but also for 
the freedom of the child’s self-activity or play. 
Thus, “ Evening Homes,” libraries, and other 
indoor attractions have been successfully con- 
ducted at various centers throughout the city. 
But the most notable work of the League 
has been done in “God’s great outdoors.” 
Through Children’s Playgrounds and the 
simmer outings connected with them, the 
child’s nature has been discovered and the 
child has had a chance to find himself. 
Through Mr. Tsanoff’s tireless energy, by 
the spring of 1894 quite a public sentiment 
was created in favor of the movement, and 
two playgrounds on a very small scale were 
opened by some women during that summer. 
Early in 1895 a permanent Playgrounds 
Committee was formed, and in various ways 
public sentiment was aroused. Asa result, 
the City Councils granted $1,000 for the open- 
ing of school-yards as children’s playgrounds, 
and four of them were so used during that 
season. Twelve school-yards were opened 
in 1896; and during 1897 the City Councils 
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Stoyan Tsanoff and the 


willingly granted $3,000 for the purpose, and 
twenty-three such playgrounds—several in 
vacant lots—were in successful operation. 
Mr. Paul Kavanagh, of the Board of Educa- 
tion, became thoroughly aroused to the impor- 
tance of this movement, and as a result of 
his influence the Board of Education em- 
ployed for each school-yard playground two 
teachers, who were helped more or less by 
volunteer workers; each playground was 
provided with tents, sand-heaps, swings, toys, 
and other good things for the children’s en- 
joyment. The vacant lots were equipped by 
private subscription. From these playgrounds 
the children were also taken by young peo- 
ple’s societies and other League helpers on 
frequent trolley outings to Fairmount Park 
and elsewhere, the children usually paying at 
least part of their own car-fare. 

The playgrounds did not themselves do 
the educational work. Mr. Tsanoff says that 
when one playground in a rough district was 
opened last spring, its sand-piles became, 
rather, the scene of a desperate grabbing of 
buckets and shovels. Sand, fists, and pails 
often filled the air, while the cries and com- 
plaints of the youngsters added to the confu- 
sion. Turning to the swings and see-saws, the 
caretakers found another crowd of wrangling 
children, while a shout from the entrance an- 
nounced the arrival of a “ gang ” of older boys. 
The tent collapsed, the swings were monopo- 
lized, the sand was scattered over the yard, 
and the “gang” had more fun than it had 
enjoyed for many a day. When capture was 
attempted, the “gang” took to the streets 
and from a safe distance hurled missiles and 
epithets at the caretakers and janitor. If a 
culprit was caught, Ze hadn’t done it, and no 
one knew who had. When the “ cops” were 
called in, the “gang ” was often more than a 
match for them. 

And yet, ina month’s time, the sand-piles 
of this playground presented a picturesque 
scene of quiet enjoyment. Bad boys still 
came, but they also went, for there was no 
“gang” to hinder their going. “The boys 
and girls,” says Mr. Tsanoff, « began to look 
to the caretakers as their friends. Their 
conduct, language, and appearance were really 
ennobled.” “I know that our boy behaves 
differently now at home,” said one woman, 
and this was but the expression of the feeling 
of many. In six hours after the announce- 
ment was made last September that this play- 
ground must be closed, one hundred and 
eighty children had promised to bring two 
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cents each week in order to have it kept open 
after school hours. 

At another playground a tactful teacher 
won the bad boys by asking their help as 
heads of departments. “One,” says Mr. 
Tsanoff, “ was governor over the swings, an- 
other over the hammocks, another over the 
sand-piles, and another over the ice-water. 
The boys took pride in this,” he adds, “ and 
became decent citizens of that young commu- 
nity.” 

The summer outings witnessed at the begin- 
ning experiences similar to those of the play- 
grounds. This may be sufficiently illustrated 
by the conduct of one boy who in 1895 jumped 
into the pail of lemonade “ just for fun.” The 
conditions were somewhat improved during 
1896, but last year the young people who had 
entertained the same children for three suc- 
cessive seasons were forced to exclaim, “ Are 
these really the children we had before!” 
The rowdyism had disappeared, the children 
had learned to wait their turns at the lunch- 
tables and to ask the waitresses for what 
they wanted. 

By these playgrounds and outings Mr. 
Tsanoff and those who have helped him have 
accomplished two things: (1) They have 
brought together the rich and the poor, the 
cultured and the ignorant, for mutual under- 
standing. (2) They have presented ideals to 
the children, without calling them “ ideals.” 
The fun of fighting and mischief-making is 
gradually being replaced, through the influ. 
ence of the playground, by the fun of a free 
activity that brings self-respect, regard for law 
and order, and a desire to be helpful to others. 

The Model Playground. The success of 
these summer playgrounds led Mr. Tsanoff, 
in the fall of 1895, to undertake the estab- 
lishment of a model playground, “ to serve,” 
he says, “as an object-lesson to the city in 
its endeavors to provide play facilities for its 
children.” After scme agitation, John Dick- 
inson Square, which is nearly three acres in 
extent, was procured from the city for this 
purpose. After a still longer time, through 
the efforts of Mr. A. S. Eisenhower, Commis- 
sioner of the city property, who had also 
secured the Square for a playground, $5,000 
was granted by the City Councils. The work 
was, therefore, begun several months ago. 
This same body has recently granted $7,000 
more, and the $12,000 from the city has been 
largely supplemented by private subscriptions 
secured by the Rev. J. L. Jones, of the Cul- 
ture Extension League, to whom, indeed, 
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belongs the chief credit for carrying through 
the work. Asa result, the Model Playground 
of Philadelphia is now completed, and we 
may use Mr. Tsanoff’s description of its 
plan. “Inthe middle,” he says, “1s an open 
circular area, to be flooded during the skating 
season and used as a romping-ground during 
the rest of the year. This is surrounded by 
a bicycle track, fenced for safety. Outside of 
this are found various provisions for the 
children’s enjoyment, such as tennis-courts, 
swings, parallel bars, swinging rings, and 
sand-piles; also a music-stand, sanitary pro- 
visions, etc. All is surrounded by a prome- 
nade path where mothers may wheel their 
baby-carriages, and where rows of seats in- 
vite the visitor to rest under overhanging 
shade-trees. Two sides of this playground 
have each a pavilion, one for boys, the other 
for girls. These are designed to supply the 
place of the playground in winter and during 
stormy weather.” - 
What Mr. Tsanoff has accomplished for 
Philadelphia children may be considered but 
the beginning of his work. He believes (and 
his friends agree with him) that he has a 
mission to other American cities. He believes 
that what has been done through the school- 
yard playgrounds and open-air gymnasiums 


of Boston, and what has been more recently 
and more extensively, yet independently, ac- 
complished in Philadelphia, may be adapted 
to the conditions of all our American cities. 
He believes that this Playgrounds Movement 
may in time become an international move- 


ment. Thinking that the Greater New York 
offered the best field in which and from 
which to extend his work, he has recently 
gone to that city for that purpose. 

His message, briefly, is this: Our present 
educational methods are incomplete, for we 
pay no proper attention to the sensibilities. 
“ We generally try,” he says, “ to care for the 
sensibilities by intellectual instruction, by 
acquainting the mind with what they are, 
what influences affect them, and so on. But 
to say that this is caring for the sensibilities 
is like saying that we feed a person by telling 
him what food is, and how much good it can 
do him.” Let us, then, he tells us, reach the 
child’s sensibilities through his play and 
amusement, for these are essential to the 
child’s nature. As character depends on 
habit, habit on repeated action, and repeated 
action on the feeling of interest that stirs to 
action, so the child’s chief interest—play— 
will be the spring of his acts and habits, and 
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finally of his character. And he who prop- 
erly provides for and wisely determines the 
child’s play will largely determine the child’s 
character. “Play,” he says, “is but the 
breathing of the soul. It not only strength- 
ens, it also sweetens life. Any interference 
with its full sway, except guidance, will mean 
making the child miserable and embittering 
his life. He indorses the saying that ‘the 
first duty toward the child is to make him 
happy; no other good can he receive in the 
world that can make up for this.’” 

It is through play, inseparably from school 
instruction, therefore, that Mr. Tsanoff would 
educate the child—z.e., lead him out into a 
larger and stronger life. “Next to hereditary 
dispositions and gifts,” he says, “it is through 
play that the child develops that life, energy, 
and quickening of spirit which scatter dull- 
ness, stupidity, and melancholy in the sub- 
sequent man.” And, quoting Froebel, he 
adds: “A child that plays thoroughly, with 
self-active determination, persevering until 
physical fatigue forbids, will surely be a 
thoroughly determined man, capable of self- 
sacrifice for the promotion of the welfare of 
himself and others.” 

We pay much attention to the child’s 
schooling, Mr. Tsanoff tells us, and but little 
to his play. The child, however, reverses 
this proportion. The hoodlumism of the 
street is the result of his undirected play, and 
he carries more of the street influence into 
the school than of the school influence into 
the street. 

The point of Mr. Tsanoff’s message, then, 
is this: “ The playground develops the char- 
acter as the school develops the mind ;” there- 
fore, provide playgrounds for the children of 
the communities. 

And how provide them? To this inquiry 
Mr. Tsanoff answers: “ By providing them. 
Begin first by utilizing the open spaces that 
are at all available, and then move on until the 
finalend is reached. The Greater New York, 
for instance, can utilize parts of its nearly 
7,000 acres of parks as playgrounds,” which, 
in Mr. Tsanoff’s idea of equipment, will add 
and not take away from their attractions to 
the general public. But even if it would 
detract something from the parks, which 
he denies, Mr. Tsanoff says: “How much 
better to see playing children in these parks 
than wrecked and despairing lives instead !”’ 
In the parks let the little children, at least, 
disregard the signs to “keep off the grass.” 
Use your school-yards and river piers in the 
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summer, but, much more, build about your 
schools and in other places playgrounds which 
shall be used throughout the year for no other 
purpose. Furnish them thoroughly with the 
best equipment attainable, employ playground 
teachers who love children and are fitted to 
lead them, and enlist the co-operation of vol- 
unteer helpers. In like manner, provide out- 
ings for the children in summer and “ evening 
homes” in winter. “In other words,” says 
Mr. Tsanoff, “let the playgrounds be recog- 
nized by educators as, so to say, schools that 
educate through play in free activity. Let 
us keep in mind also,” he- continues, “ that 
the idea of considering it part of our civiliza 
tion to cover ourselves, like ants, with bricks 
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and mortar, shutting out the fresh air and 
sunlight and other necessaries for our devel- 
opment and happiness, when there is plenty 
of land for all our needs, is worse than bar- 
baric. Neither are we to have any respect 
for that hideous, earthly policy which has in 
view money-making at the expense of man’s 
highest interests.” Let us save some of the 
millions of dollars which are spent every 
year in providing asylums, almshouses, police 
courts, and prisons by preventing the evils 
which make them necessary. Finally, let us 
lay proper foundations for the young, and 
not blight their bodies and souls by neglect- 
ing that instinct in them by means of which 
their characters are built. 


The Life and Letters of Paul 


XIII.—The Epistle to the Romans—III. 
By Lyman Abbott 
HAT portion of Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans which is contained in the 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh chapters 
is confessedly the most difficult portion in all 


his writing. It is difficult by reason of the 
nature of the theme—the relation of law to 
liberty, or sovereignty to human freedom. 
It is difficult by reason of Paul’s treatment of 
that subject, for his arguments are in a meas- 
ure archaic—effective in their time, ineffective 
now, and, as it were, out of date. It is diffi- 
cult by reason of the fact that, in America, 
where individualism has received its highest 
development, and where popular sovereignty 
has been a popular cry, there is a disinclina- 
tion to recognize any sovereignty but popular 
sovereignty, any law above that which men 
make for themselves, anything greater than 
human free will. The difficulty is enhanced 
still further by the fact that the divine sover- 
eignty has been presented oftentimes in 
pagan and cruel forms as a harsh, arbitrary, 
unreasonable, and unjust sovereignty. This 
Passage is made still more difficult by the 
fact that Paul himself, in the three chapters 
which we are to consider to-night, was pass- 
ing through an intellectual transition. He 
interprets the change taking place in his own 
mind from the narrower to the larger view of 
Sovereignty. He argues with himself; we 
see the mental processes, and therefore the 
mental contradictions, of a mind ae its 
way toward the truth, 


The most difficult problem, perhaps, in 
philosophy is the relation of liberty to law, 
or human freedom to the power that lies be- 
yond and above humanity. Within ourselves 
we are conscious of freedom. We choose, 
and we know that we choose, In vain is it 
argued that the will must be determined by 
the strongest motive, that man’s will is but 
like a balance which inclines whichever way 
the weight is heaviest. Within ourselves we 
are conscious that we choose, and our whole 
sense of moral responsibility and moral obli- 
gation toward one another rests upon that 
consciousness. And yet, on the other hand, 
we see and know that there are forces outside 
ourselves which both mold and direct us. 
We know that there is a Providence which 
shapes our ends, rough hew them as we may. 
Our greatest dramas recognize this, our 
greatest philosophy perceives it. Indeed, 
these forces which lie outside ourselves—I 
do not stop here to consider whether they 
are divine or undivine, personal or imper- 
sonal—are far more efficient in determin- 
ing our destiny than we are ourselves. 
Whether, for example, we should be born in 
the first century or the nineteenth century, 
under the despotism of Rome or under the 
free flag of America, has had a very much 
greater influence on our lives than anything 
we ever did or could determine. When we 
should be born, where we should be born, 
what qualities we should inherit from our 
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ancestry, what should be the formative influ- 
ences in the most formative period of our 
life—that of childhood—these and kindred 
questions we had no share in determining. 
They have been determined tor us. And 
yet, within the limits determined for us, we 
know that we are free. 

There are, indeed, some schools of philoso- 
phy which, in order to simplify truth, deny 
one or the other factor of this ever unsolved 
problem. There are, on the one hand, nec- 
essarians who deny that man is a free moral 
agent; there are, on the other hand, individ- 
ualists who deny that there are any forces 
superior to man’s will. But it may safely 
be said that neither the one class of thinkers 
nor the other have any standing ground in 
human philosophy. The great mass of men 
recognize, not only in their schools of philoso- 
phy and their religious systems, but in their 
dramas, their novels, their whole life, these 
two factors—law and freedom, sovereignty 
and liberty—the forces and currents of life 
without, and the force that lies within. Man 
may be compared to a traveler on an ocean 
steamer. Heis free. He may walk from the 
bow of the steamer to the stern, or from the 
starboard to the larboard side, and yet, walk 
where he will, the steamer is irresistibly carry- 
ing him to his destination. No freedom that he 
can exercise can change the course of the voy- 
age on which he is embarked. We find our- 
selves thus embarked on a strange voyage. 
We dv not know from what port we came, nor 
to what port we tend, and we do not know 
what are the forces which are carrying our 
ship, nor the bounds of the ocean on which we 
sail, nor who is the commander that determines 
its destiny; but we know, if we know any- 
thing, that within the narrow limits of our 
deck we may walk where we like, and also 
that, in spite of our walking and whitherso- 
ever we walk, we are carried on to the final 
destiny. That we cannot control. 

This sovereignty over life was recognized 
in Paul’s time, as it has been in our times. 
It was recognized then in three forms, which 
can here be only very briefly, and therefore 
very imperfectly, described. In the first 
place, by the Stoics—and Stoicism was the 
only virile philosophy in Rome in the time of 
Paul. This Stoical philosophy was thor- 
oughly necessarian. It was a philosophy 
of materialism. It taught that nature is one 
great machine; that each individual man is 
a little machine; that his course of life is 
determined by the way in which he is made 


and by his relation to the great machine of 
which he is a part. Whatever is, must be— 
that was the doctrine of Stoicism. It was 
simple necessarianism. There was, in the 
second place, the doctrine of fate, which was 
held by the Greek philosophy. While fate 
was represented by the Greek as not less 
inexorable than destiny by the Stoic, it was 
very different in itscharacter. Fate was per- 
sonified in certain deities, and yet was superior 
over all deities. It determined the destinies 
of the gods as well as of men. But it deter- 
mined them for just ends. The functien of 
fate was to reward the virtuous and to pun- 
ish the wicked, especially the latter. No 
skill could evade the Eumenides, no place 
could hide from these avenging deities. No 
tears, no prayers, ro sacrifices, could avail to 
propitiate their wrath for wrong which had 
been done. The penalty must be paid by the 
man himself, and by his family and by his 
descendants. Thus, while the Romans held 
that there was a fate which was simply ma- 
terialistic, the Greeks held that there was a 
fate which was moral, the end of which was 
the infliction of punishment for sin. The 
Jews, no less than the Greeks and the Ro- 
mans, believed in sovereignty, and this belief 
was vital and essential in the Pharisaic—that 
is, the orthodox—party in Judaism; and this 
fate was personified in Jehovah. He was 
the supreme sovereign. It differed from the 
Romans in that it was spiritual; it differed 
from the Greeks in that it was not merely, 
nor perhaps even chiefly, punitive. It dif- 
fered from both in that it was imputed to and 
invested in an individual, personal God. But 
this individual, personal God gave no account 
of himself. He chose whom he chose, and 
he rejected whom he rejected. His choice 
was the final factor in life. No one could 
gainsay his choice, no one could antagonize 
it successfully, no one could call him to ac- 
count for it, and no one could explain why he 
exercised it. He had chosen Abraham and 
called him out of paganism, and left other 
pagans in their paganism. He had called 
Jacob, and left Esau to be the head of the 
wandering Bedouin tribes. He had called 
Joseph for honor and glory, and left his 
brethren for ignoble lives. He had called 
Moses, and had not only cast out Pharaoh but 
had used him for his own destruction and for 
the emancipation of Israel and the glorifica- 
tion of Israel. He had chosen David from 
the sheep-field, and passed Saul by. So all 
through the Jewish history the Pharisee 
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thought he could trace a divine sovereignty, 
which used both men and nations for no 
reason that was given, for no reason that could 
be given, using them because he chose them. 
God’s choice was the ultimate fact. 

Thus there were three conceptions of sov- 
ereignty current in Paul’s time: the neces- 
sarian—Whatever is, must be; the Greek— 
Fate, ruling both gods and men to punish 
wrong-doing ; Pharisaic—The choice of a per- 
sonal God the final factor in human life. In 
these schools Paul was educated. He had 
come to believe in the supremacy of fate, or 
sovereignty, or destiny, call it what you will. 
and to believe in sovereignty as personified 
in Jehovah; and he had grown up to believe 
that this sovereignty was exercised in an arbi- 
trary way—that is, without any explanation 
which Jehovah gave to his people or which 
his people could understand; he had come 
to believe that Jehovah had chosen Israel, 
not, as he himself said through one of the old 
prophets, because they were great or good— 
for they were the least and feeblest: he chose 
them because he chose them. He had come 
to believe that the Jews were the elect nation 
of God, This was Paul’s primary education. 
He was steeped and imbued with it. The 


very fiber of his being was colored by this 
profound faith in divine sovereignty. And 
yet he was teaching something that seemed 


incongruous with this conception. He was 
declaring that Gentiles might come into the 
Church of God as well as Jews; that Greek 
and Roman had the door as wide open to 
them as had the orthodox Pharisee; that the 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus is as universal 
as sin. His old faith and his new faith were 
in apparently irreconcilable conflict one with 
the other: the old faith that God had chosen 
a few, and those few Jews, and had given no 
reason for it; the new faith that God opened 
wide the door of mercy, that his sun shone 
alike on the evil and on the good, and his rain 
fell alike on the just and on the unjust. 

Paul was himself in perplexity. He did not 
himself understand how to reconcile this new 
faith which was a part of his new life and 
this old faith which was a part of his old life. 
He was speaking to a people who, in one 
form or another, believed in absolute sov- 
ereignty: the sovereignty of Jehovah—that 
was the Pharisaic belief; the supremacy of 
Fate-—that was the Greek belief; the abso- 
lute certainty of inexorable necessity—that 
was the Roman belief. And yet he was say- 
ing to them that all men were free to take 
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the gift of God’s life. How could he recon- 
cile this largeness of the gospel which he had 
come to believe in, with this old belief which 
was almost a part of his very existence? How 
could he reconcile this belief in the univer- 
sality of God's mercy with this doctrine of 
Roman necessarianism, of Greek fate, of 
Pharisaic election? or how could he com- 
mend this universalism to those educated in 
partialism ? 

Let us recall what he has said already in 
the Epistle to the Romans: The world cannot 
be made right by obedience to law; not by 
human enactment declaring righteousness ; 
not even by divine enactment requiring right- 
eousness. The Roman has tried the one, the 
Jew has tried the other, and both have failed. 
The world must be set right; despotic gov- 
ernment must be made free; labor must be 
emancipated; the home must be purified; 
society must be uplifted; education must be 
made universal; the church must be made 
effective as an ethical instrument—by receiv- 
ing freely the gift of God’s love. He who 
thus freely receives the gitt of God’s love will 
live thereafter a free and spontaneous life; 
he will be dead to sin, though sometimes he 
will creep back to his grave, even after 
he has been raised to newness of life; he will 
be emancipated from sin, though still the 
fetters will clank on his wrists and on his feet 
Still he will be a new man, and in his pursuit 
after the new life he will be conscious that 
he is under no condemnation. God will not 
condemn him; he will not condemn himself. 
Rising into this life, rejoicing in this good- 
ness of God, neither life, nor death, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor any other created 
thing, can separate him from the love of God, 
witnessed to his life, wrought in his life. 

Then Paulstops. We can imagine that he 
has gone as far as he can when he reaches that 
culmination, and he says to his amanuensis, 
“I will wait a little.” There is clearly a 
break between the eighth chapter and the 
ninth. And he ponders this question within 
himself: How is it that this free gift of 
God is given? How can I reconcile the 
universality of this gift with my belief in the 
election of Israel? How can I commend it 
to a people who believe either in necessity 
or in fate or in an arbitrary Jehovah? The 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh chapters are his 
answer to these questions. They are not 
written for the purpose of disproving sover- 
eignty; they are not Arminian, They are 
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not written for the purpose of proving sover- 
eignty; they are not Calvinistic. They are 
not written for the purpose of reconciling 
sovereignty and free will; they are not phil- 
osophical. They are written for the purpose 
of showing what is the end of the Roman 
necessity, the Greek fate, the universal sov- 
ereignty. Torecall for a moment the figure: 


He still believes this steamer is plowing its 


way, Carrying its passengers; he still believes 
they can only walk the deck to and fro. He 
does not discuss the measure and the limits 
of their liberty ; he does not discuss the ab- 
soluteness of the sovereignty which deter- 
mines their voyage; he addresses himself to 
this one single question: What is the end 
of the voyage? What is the object of the 
sovereignty? For whatdoesit exist? Is the 
Roman right—is it simply a hard, materialis- 
tic necessity? Is the Greek right—is it 
simply the punishment of wrong-doing? Is 
the Jew right—is it simply an arbitrary 
choice that cannot be explained ? 

If we wish to know the meaning of an 
argument, we must look to its conclusion. 
No man would undertake to interpret Daniel 
Webster’s reply to Hayne by single sentences 
taken here and there. He would turn, if he 
were in perplexity, to the end of the address, 
see to what issue the orator was conducting 
himself and his hearers, and by the result 
reached would interpret all that had preceded. 
The ninth, tenth, and eleventh chapters of 
Romans, in which Paul discusses this relation 
of sovereignty to freedom, end thus: “ God 
hath shut up all unto disobedience, that he 
might have mercy upon all.” Romans! you 
are mistaken. This necessity is not a blind 
materialistic necessity. Greek! you are mis- 
taken. This fate is not for the punishment 
of wrong-doing. Pharisee! you are mistaken. 
This is not an arbitrary choice for which 
no explanation can be given. The end and 
object of sovereignty, the purpose which it 
inflexibly maintains, the result which it will 
achieve, is mercy upon all. 

I am aware that this is not the interpre- 
tation which has been currently given to 
these chapters, and therefore I repeat it, 
that by repetition I may makeitclear. Paul, 
himself believing in sovereignty, and address- 
ing auditors all of whom believe in sover- 
eignty in one form or another, seeks not to 
define what are the limits of human liberty, 
not to overthrow belief in sovereignty, not to 
emphasize and establish it; he seeks simply 
to show what is the end which sovereignty 


has in view. It is not a dread and inexora- 
ble necessity; it is not a fateful destiny seek- 
ing to punish the iniquitous; it is not an 
irresponsible and arbitrary choice; it is a 
supreme law, wrought out by a supreme 
lover for the accomplishment of universal 
mercy. 

In the light. of these general statements | 
will venture to paraphrase these enigmatical 
chapters. 

Paul begins by affirming his love for Israel. 


‘He has not lost that love because he declares 


that the Jew and the Gentile are alike before 
God. I say the truth in Christ, I lie not, my 
conscience bearing witness with me in the 


Holy Ghost that I have great sorrow and un- 


ceasing pain in my heart. I could almost wish 
myself cast out from Christ. I could almost 
be willing to be abandoned of him, if so I 
might bring my kinsmen after the flesh to know 
him, to love him, and to receive the gift of 
his life. For they are my kinsmen, and | 
honor them. Theirs is the adoption and the 
glory, theirs the covenants, and the giving of 
the law, and the service of God, and the 
promises to the fathers, and from them came 
the Messiah. Nevertheless, Israel is not made 
up alone of the children of Abranam. The 
children are the children of the promise. God 
has a right to choose whom he will. He could 
choose Abraham, although Abraham was a 
pagan. He could choose Jacob and leave 
out Esau; he could choose Moses and reject 
Pharaoh. Do yousay what right has he ?—to 
your own Scriptures I refer you. They tell 
you that man is clay, and God is the potter and 
may do what he will. But if he may do what 
he will, then he may choose Gentiles as well 
as Jews. He is not confined in his mercy to 
Israel ; your own prophets tell youso. What 
says Hosea?—“I will call that my people 
which was not my people,and her beloved which 
was not beloved.” On the other hand, your 
own prophets tell you Israel may be rejected. 
Isaiah tells you so: “ Except the Lord of 
sabbaoth had left us a seed, we had been as 
Sodom, and been made like unto Gomorrah.” 
What shall then we say? This: If the Gen- 
tile opens his heart to receive the life of God, 
he will have life, and if the Israelite shuts his 
heart against the Christ of God who brings 
him life, he will not have life; for God has a 
right to give life to Gentile as well as to Israel, 
and is as ready to give it to Gentile as to 
Israel. 

Do I not, then, care for Israel? My breth- 
ren, my heart’s desire and supplication to God 
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s for them that they may be saved. But how 
shall they be saved, except by taking the free 
gift which God gives to all? Moses himself 
tells youso. The word is nigh thee, even in 
thy mouth and in thy heart; that is, the word 
of faith which we preach. Your prophets 
tell you so. There is no difference. Greek 
and Jeware alike. How, then, is Israel better 
than the pagans? Because Israel is the mis- 
sionary nation of the world. Israel is the one 
appointed to be the almoner of this life. 
How are the pagans to know unless some one 
tells them, and how shall one tell them unless 
he be sent? Beautiful are the feet of them on 
the mountains who bear from Israel glad 
tidings to the Gentiles. 

Do I then say that God has cast off Israel ? 
Because I go from the synagogues to preach 
to the Gentiles, do I say that God has rejected 
Israel? God forbid. No! God gives his life 
freely to all. The Israelite who opens his 
heart to receive the light lives, and the Gen- 
tile who opens his heart to receive the light 
lives, and the Israelite who shuts his heart 
against the light dies, and the Gentile who 
shuts his heart against the light dies, and there 
is no difference. Gentiles, do not boast your- 
selves, then. Do not you think that you are 
the chosen and Israel outcast. You owe your 
life to Israel. That is as true now as when 
Paul wrote this letter to the Romans. We 
Gentiles owe our life to Israel. It is Israel 
who has brought us the message that God is 
one, and that God is a just and righteous 
God, and demands righteousness of his chil- 
dren, and demands nothing else. It is Israel 
who has brought us the message that God is 
our Father. It is Israel who, in bringing us 
the divine law, has laid the foundation of 
liberty. It is Israel who had the first free 
institutions the world ever saw. It is Israel 
who has brought us our Bible, our prophets, 
our apostles. It is Israel who brought us 
our Christ, himself a Jew. When sometimes 
our own unchristian prejudices flame out 
against the Jewish people, let us remember 
that all that we have and all that we are we 
owe, under God, to what Judaism has given 
us. 

So there is a sovereignty, but it is not a 
necessary fate; there is a destiny, but it is 
not merely pursuing the unrighteous with 
whips and scourges. There is a sovereignty, 
but it is not arbitrary, choosing some and 
casting others out, without a reason. The 
sovereignty is this: “ God hath shut up all 
unto disobedience, that he might have mercy 
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upon all. Oh, the depth of the riches of the 
wisdom and the knowledge of God! Of him, 
through him, unto him, are all things. To 
him be the glory forever and ever. Amen. 
Last fall, in Plymouth Church and through 
the pages of The Outlook, Dr. George A. 
Gordon presented the new Calvinism with 
a splendor of eloquence that captivated the 
hearts of those who heard him; the sover- 
eignty, not of unintelligent necessity, not of 
irresponsible decree, not of justice pursuing 
for punishment, but the sovereignty of a love 
which seeks all and offers itself to all. What 
Dr. Gordon said last October Paul said to 
the Romans eighteen centuries ago in these 
enigmatical chapters. The end of sovereignty 
is universal mercy. The great ship in which 
we are embarked, that comes we know not 
whence, sails we know not whither, and is 
under commands that are not interpreted to 
us, is sailing to the harbor of a universal love. 
Love is Destiny, love is Fate, love is Sovereign. 





The remaining chapters of Paul's Epistle 
to the Romans deal with ethical topics which 
have already been so far considered in pre- 
vious essays in this series—that on the Epistles 
to the Corinthians especially—that repetition 
is unnecessary. The next article in this 
series, therefore, will deal with Paul’s Epistles 
to the Ephesians and to the Colossians, in 
which Paul deals with Oriental Theosophy, 
and the relations of Christianity thereto. 
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True Nobility 


For this true nobleness I seek in vain, 
In woman and in man I find it not; 
I almost weary of my earthly lot, 
My life-springs are dried up with burning 
pain. 
Thou find’st it not? I pray thee look again, 
Look inward, through the depths of thine 


own soul, 
How is it with thee? Art thou sound and 
whole? 
Doth narrow search show thee no earthly 
stain? 


Be noble! and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own: 
Then wilt thou see it gleam in many eyes, 
Then will light around thy path be shed, 
And thou wilt nevermore be sad and lone. 
—James Russell Lowell. 
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Books of the Week 


[The books mentioned under this head were received 
by The Outlook during the week ending March 12. 
Prices will be found under the head of Books Received 
in the preceding issue of The Outlook. This weekly 
report of current literature will be supplemented by fuller 
reviews of the more important works. ] 


RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL 


The New Testament Church, by the Rev. 
W. H. H. Marsh (American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society, Philadelphia), may be regarded 
as an authorized statement—so far as any 
statement can be regarded as authorized on 
behalf of a denomination so independent of 
ecclesiastical authority as the Baptist—con- 
cerning the principles of the Church of Christ 
held by the Baptist churches. The writer 
holds that “the theory of an Old Testament 
church is a fiction;” that “there is no vital 
connection between that church, if it can be 
called a church, and the Christian Ecclesia ;” 
that “a clear distinction is to be recognized in 
- the teachings of Christ between the church 
and the kingdom;” that “the Christian 
Church is a ‘divine institution’ organized 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit and 
with ordinances appointed by Christ. This 
Church is composed of spiritual members 
only who have been regenerated by the Holy 
Spirit, and are, therefore. conscious disciples 
ot Christ and children of God;” finally, 
that “ baptism is a safeguard of the saving 
and fundamental truths of the Gospel, and 
that saving truth and its gracious experience 
are inseparable.” This is not the place to 
discuss these principles, with which The 
Outlook partly agrees and partly disagrees. 
It must suffice to give this very brief and 
imperfect report of them, and refer our read- 
ers to the book itself for their amplification. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians, a practical 
exposition by Charles Gore, D.D. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York), is interpretative 
and theological, rather than exegetical and 
philological. The author regards the Epis- 
tle to the Ephesians as “ Paul’s gospel of 
the Catholic Church.” In it, according to 
Dr. Gore, Paul puts forth his conception of 
the social or organic character of Christian- 
ity. “In St. Paul’s own teaching there is 
nothing individualistic in justifying faith ; it 
is that by which man wins admittance into 
the body of Christ; and the body of Christ 
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is an organized system; a catholic brother- 
hood. . . . In the Epistle to the Ephesians 
the idea of the Church has become the dom- 
inant idea, and the ethical teaching can be 
justly characterized in no other way than as 
a Christian socialism.” As in many another 
case, we find ourselves agreeing with the 
affirmative and dissenting from the negative 
propositions contained in this statement. It 


is true that by faith man wins admittance , 


into the body of Christ. It is true that ina 
sense the Epistle to the Ephesians contains 
the fundamental principles, or some of them. 
of a Christian socialism; but we do not think 
that it is true that in Paul's teaching there is 
nothing individualistic in justifying faith. 
We should rather say that Paul teaches that 
justifying faith admits the individual into 
direct personal fellowship with Christ, and 
by this fellowship he comes into spiritual 
union with all other disciples of Christ, and 
out of this spiritual union, which is invisible 
and without metes or bounds, there grows or 
is developed the organized system—the cath- 
olic brotherhood. The volume is, at all 
events, interesting as an exposition from the 
foremost representative of Anglicanism of 
the catholic conception of this Epistle. 

The Kerr Lectures for 1897 before the 
students of the United Presbyterian College, 
Edinburgh, were delivered by the Rev. David 
W. Forrest, M.A. These lectures are now 
printed in book form under the title Zhe 
Christof History and of Experience. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York.) This is a book 
which may well follow Dorner’s “ Die Person 
Christi.” The lecturer starts with a consid- 
eration of the uniqueness of Christ's moral 
self-consciousness; weare then shown Christ's 
self-consciousness as interpreted by His 
claims, then its growth, and then the transi- 
tion from the historical to the spiritual Christ. 
This brings us to Christ’s distinct revelation 
of the Godhead, of the objective element in 
his redemptive work, and of the conditions 
of our realizing a new life in him. After an 
interesting chapter on the relation of the 
spiritual to the historical in Christian faith 
(especially marked in the author’s treatment 
of the Neo-Hegelian rendering of Christian- 
ity), we come to the conditions of the final 
judgment. Is faith in Christ necessarily 
conscious? The volume is one of great 
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intellectual grasp and spiritual power, one of 
extraordinary and abiding helpfulness. 

From the same publishers comes another 
notable book. Studies of the Mind in Christ 
is the title of a volume by the Rev. Thomas 
Adamson, full of reverent but persistent in- 
quiry as to the knowledge which our Lord 
had asa man. Christ’s life was genuinely 
human ; its mental complexion, like its every 
part, may lay claim to be unimpaired even by 
the presence-of divinity. In other words, 
divinity made humanity no less human. 

The Rev. Dr. Alexander Maclaren has 
published, through the Macmillan Company, 
New York, Zhe Victor’s Crown and Other 
Sermons, a series of excellent discourses 
which are characterized by the author’s well- 
known spiritual force. This force is rather 
more evident in the “other sermons ” than in 
the half-dozen grouped under the book's title. 

The Biblical Illustrator of First and 
Second Peter is called “a treasury of anec- 
dotes, similes, and illustrations ;” it is edited 
by the Rev. J. S. Exell. The anecdotes, 
however, are quite subordinate to the homi- 
letic element in the work. The volume’s fine 
print is hardly suited to any but the strongest 
eyes. (The F. H. Revell Company, New 
York.) : 

Dr. Auguste Sabatier, Dean of the Faculty 
of Protestant Theology in Paris, recently 
published an essay of peculiar value, which 
has now been translated by Mrs. Emmanuel 
Christen. (Charles Scribner's Sons, New 
York.) The essay is entitled The Vitality of 
Christian Dogmas. Dr. Fremantle, Dean of 
Ripon, in introducing the English edition, 
proves that the subject treated is causing 
anxious thought; he shows that it was touched 
upon in no less than three sermons at the 
opening of a recent Church Congress. M. 
Sabatier’s contention is that dogmas do not 
die, nor do they remain fixed; they become 
transformed ; like other things, they show the 
power of evolution. A great Church has 
said of its own dogmas, “ Sint ut jsunt, aut 
hon sint;” but history has shown that this is 
but an imaginary immutability. No one has 
better set forth the confusion continually 
made between dogmas and religion than M. 
Sabatier, Yet what words are to thought, 
dogmatic formulas are to religious experience. 
Interpretation of these formulas differs in the 
Same proportion, for instance, as those who 
employ them differ in culture. Dr. Sabatier’s 
Picture of the varied interpretation of the 
first sentence of the Apostles’ Creed will not 





soon be forgotten. Tosum up the intellectual 
element in dogmas will always remain the 
essentially changeable element. Evolution 
in them proceeds by desuetude, by inward 
reception, by neologism. The above is but 
the skeleton of one of the most brilliant, 
powerful, and timely essays of our time. 


NEW EDITIONS 


To the Temple Edition of the novels of 
Walter Scott, imported by Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, have been added Rod Roy, 
The Antiquary, and The Black Dwarf; to 
their edition of Charles Dickens they have 
added Little Dorrit in two volumes, and 
The Christmas Books in one volume; and 
to the Centenary Edition of Thomas Carlyle 
they have added the third and fourth vol- 
umes of the History of Frederick the Great. 
The same publishers also import in the Muses 
Library the Poetry of Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge, edited by Richard Garnett, with a long 
and interesting introduction. Mr. Garnett calls 
attention to the fact that the book purports 
to contain not the poems but the poetry of 
Coleridge; in other words, the editor has ex- 
ercised his taste and has endeavored to bring 
together those works of Coleridge which he 
thinks represent the poet’s genius at its best, 
omitting those pieces of verse which have no 
literary or poetic value. A few pages of notes 
at the end of the volume elucidate the ob- 
scure references or difficult passages. 

To its admirable series of one-volume edi- 
tions of the standard poets the Macmillan 
Company has now added Zhe Works of 
Geoffrey Chaucer, edited by Mr. Alfred W. 
Pollard, with the aid of three associates. 
Both the prose and verse are printed from 
clear type in double columns, and the entire 
body of Chaucer’s verse is brought within 
seven hundred and fifty pages. 


NOVELS AND TALES 


The Man Who Outlived Himself is the 
strange title given to a new book by the 
author of « A Fool’s Errand,” Mr. Albion W. 
Tourgée. This is the story of a man who 
enters Wall Street and finds that to prevent 
the loss of what he has invested in stocks he 
must turn everything he possesses into money 
for margins. The sense of defeat makes him 
desperate, and results in a period of entire for- 
getfulness lasting ten years. When memory 
fully returns, he resolves to remain in oblivion. 
His purpose is defeated by friendship and 
love. This story gives the title to the book, 
which contains two other stories. (Fords, 
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Howard & Hulbert, New York.) The plots 
of all are unusual, and the author’s interest 
and belief in his characters invest them with 
interest and vitality. ‘ 

Mr. Bret Harte’s Zales of Trail and Town 
comprise half a dozen or so short stories 
which represent quite fairly the author’s qual- 
ity and method. They are all readable; two 
or three have positive interest of character 
and passion, combined with an equally defi- 
nite weak point in construction ; two, at least, 
have the raciness and zest of the best of Mr. 
Harte’s earlier stories of the Far West. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 

Whether White or Black,a Man, by Edna 
Smith Davis, is a plea for better recognition 
of the rights of the negro, for warmer sympa- 
thy for the race, for less of social ostracism 
and restraint. Many of the incidents are 
true, and the characters are sketched from 
life. With all deference to the purpose and 
earnestness of the author, it must be noted 
that as fiction the book is crude in the ex- 
treme. (The F. H. Revell Company, New 
York.)——Anything about Cuba may be con- 
sidered as having timeliness just now. Carita, 
by Louis Pendleton, is a somewhat super- 
romantic tale of Cuban life, with interspersed 
descriptions of bull-fights, hurricanes, and 
plantation life. (Lamson, Wolffe & Co., 
Boston.) 

“ The-Greatest of These” is, in length as 
well as title, the greatest of the stories of 
transatlantic travel included in Mr. Henry B. 
Fuller’s From the Other Side, but it must be 
said that in interest it is the least. Equally 
true is it, in our opinion, that the least of the 
stories in length, “ Pasquale’s Picture,” is 
the greatest in interest and picturesque effect. 
Much of Mr..Fuller’s work here is, like his 
‘¢ Chevalier of Pensieri-V ani,” somewhat over- 
mannered and blurred in effect. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 

The Sundering Flood, by the late William 
Morris, is quite typical of his peculiar genius. 
The poetic prose, with its continual sugges- 
tion of “ The Earthly Paradise,” “ Jason,” 
“ Guenevere,” and “Sigurd”—that prose 
which made its first no‘able effect along with 
some verse in “ The House of the Wolfings ” 
and its last in “ The Well at the World’s 
End” and in “ The Water of the Wondrous 
Isles ”-—finds its onward flow undisturbed 
through the three hundred and seventy pages 
of the present story. “The Sundering Flood ” 
will add to Mr. Merris’s reputation ; its al- 
together charming and engaging style em- 
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phasizes his devotion to beauty of form in 
everything, and his special desire adequately 
to reproduce the archaic and antique. 
Let him who would tarry awhile in the 
childhood of the world read this book about 
men who tended their flocks and followed 
the chase. He will know afresh the naive 
folk whom we love in King Arthur’s Round 
Table, and in all that bright clan whose deeds 
shine from afar because in that old day men 
living close to nature partook of her direct- 
ness and simplicity. A delightfully quaint 
map shows us the wanderings of Elfhild and 
Osberne. (Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York.) \ 

A Russian novel of the time of the serfs, 
when the power of ownership made the Jew 
the victim of personal spite and the object 
of revenge, has been written by Rachel Penn, 
entitled A Son of Israel. (The J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia.) The writer’s 
sympathy with the Jews and their sufferings 
in Russia has resulted in depicting them in 
this novel as perfect men and women; their 
sufferings are represented as being accepted 
in a spirit of martyrdom that eliminates the 
human in them, and this mars to just that 
degree the artistic quality of the story. The 
Russian hero is the other extreme, and is so 
inhuman as to become unreal, The situations 
are dramatic, and the story holds the attention 
in spite of what the reader recognizes as the 
unnatural development of characters. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC TOPICS 


A Quaker Experiment in Government, 
by President Isaac Sharpless, of Haverford 
College, is an important and most interesting 
contribution to colonial history. In the faith 
of those who established the colony of Penn- 
sylvania, and with constant reference to the 
records of their yearly meetings, as well as 
to the distinctively political public records, 
President Sharpless follows the “ holy experi- 
ment” from the political persecutions which 
occasioned it to the general resignation of 
the Quakers in the Pennsylvania Assembly at 
the beginning of the French and Indian War. 
Those who distrust the acceptance of the 
Sermon on the Mount as a guide in public 
affairs will find in this volume reason to dis- 
trust their distrust, and those who have faith 
in this guidance will find reason for strength- 
ened faith. The loyalty which generous 
treatment won from the Indians was itself a 
complete vindication of the practical value of 
the-~policy inaugurated, and, as President 
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Sharpless urges, the final abandonment of this 
policy was not due to the failure of peace to 
promote peace, but to the failure to keep 
mercy and peace joined together. “The 
breakdown of Quaker policy in 1756,” con- 
cludes President Sharpless, “ was very largely 
due to the injection into the political situation 
of the non-Quaker management of the Pro- 
prietors. As long as exact justice prevailed, 
peace existed; and this is the lesson of 
Pennsylvania.” (A. J. Ferris, Philadelphia.) 

Reflections on the Formation and the Dis- 
tribution of Riches, by M. Turgot, is another 
admirable addition to the series of economic 
classics which is being issued by the Mac- 
millans under the editorship of Professor 
Ashley. The translator of the present vol- 
ume has endeavored to follow the original 
text of Turgot, as distinguished from the 
amplified text of Turgot’s first editor, Du 
Pont de Nemour, and has also endeavored to 
reproduce Turgot’s clear, direct, and rugged 
style. The work is most satisfactorily per- 
formed. 

Open Mints and Free Banking, by Will- 
iam Brough, is a sincere attempt to find a 
compromise upon which the monometallists 
and the National bimetallists can unite. Mr. 
Brough proposes that all present debts be 
made payable exclusively in gold, but that 
for the future both gold dollars and silver 
dollars be freely coined, and each be used 
without any attempt to keep their value the 
same. To the first of these propositions a 
good many National bimetallists would as- 
sent, but to the second no international bimet- 
allist ever would. The fact that Mr. Brough 
rejects the whole principle of international 
bimetallism, and does not even believe that 
all the nations of the earth could fix the rela- 
tive values of gold and silver by creating an 
almost infinite demand for either at the price 
agreed upon, makes it difficult for him to act 
as arbiter in the pending conflict. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 

The Science of Political Economy, by Henry 
George, is in reality a treatise on the philoso- 
phy of political economy, and the history of 
that philosophy. Book I. treats of the mean- 
ing of the terms used in political economy ; 
Book II., of. the “ nature of wealth ;” Books 
III. and IV., of the production of wealth and 
its distribution; and Book V., of money. In 
Book V. Mr. George advocates government 
paper money, but not bimetallism. Indeed, 
he seems almost to reject the bimetallist prin- 
ciple that the value of money is determined 
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by the law of supply and demand. We re- 
serve critical notice for alater issue. (Double- 
day & McClure Company, New York.) 

John Wesley as a Social Reformer, by 
D. D. Thompson, is a profoundly interesting 
book. Not only social reformers in the 
Methodist Church, but men in every Church 
who believe that love to God must manifest 
itself in love toward the least of his children, 
will find it a source of inspiration. No one 
who reads its hundred short pages can fail to 
understand why J. R. Green should say in 
his “History of the English People” that 
“the Methodists themselves were the least 
result of the Methodist revival,” and that 
“the noblest result was the steady attempt, 
which has never ceased from that day to this, 
to remedy the guilt, the ignorance, the phys- 
ical suffering, the social degradation, of the 
profligate and the poor.” Wesley’s life, 
even more than his sermons, impelled his 
followers to become like the primitive Chris- 
tians in the matter of charity. Wesley himself 
gave his entire income, over and above neces- 
sary living expenses. This practice began 


while he was at Oxford. One year he had an 
income of thirty pounds. “ He lived on twenty- 
eight, and gave away forty shillings. The next 


year, receiving sixty pounds, he still lived on 
twenty-eight, and gave away thirty-two. The 
next year he received ninety pounds, and 
gave away sixty-two.” In his later life, when 
the sale of his books brought him over $5,000 
a year, he continued his early practice. His 
influence, however, by no means stopped with 
charity. In temperance reform, as every one 
knows, he was the great pioneer, and on the 
question of slavery it was his influence which 
placed the Methodists, along with the Quakers, 
as the vanguard in the work for the abolition 
of slavery. To this day in England the 
Methodist Church seems to have retained its 
leadership in reforms affecting the lives of 
the poor. Mr. Thompson notes that of the 
five Members of Parliament representing the 
miners, four have been or are Methodist local 
preachers, while the leaders of several other 
labor unions, notably Joseph Arch, the organ- 
izer of the Agricultural Laborers’ Union, 
have been trained, both as speakers and 
organizers, in the Methodist Church. Mr 
Thompson does not claim for his Church 
any leadership at all in the orderly labor 
movement in America, and, indeed, points 
out that two of the Anarchist and Atheist 
leaders, including Fielding, of Chicago, have 
been Methodist local preachers or teachers 
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in Methodist Sunday-schools. Their subse- 
quent bitterness toward the Church he attrib- 
utes to the fact that the wrongs of their class 
received so little sympathy from the ministers 
with whom they were brought in contact. 
(Eaton & Mains, New York.) 

The New Philosophy of Money,by Alfred 
Westrup, is an impassioned volume by a 
philosophical Anarchist, who proposes to do 
away with government control of the volume 
of the currency, and establish a mutual credit 
system, through which everybody with prop- 
erty may borrow without interest as much 
paper money as he has property. The first 
difficulty with this plan is that the value of 
money is governed by the law of supply and 
demand, and a system by which the supply of 
money might be increased forty-fold would 
greatly lessen the value of money. The 
second difficulty is of a similar character. 
Under the present system the man who lends 
$1,000 on the house of his neighbor receives 
in the form of interest the equivalent of the 
rental of $1,000 worth of property. In all 
respects the $1,000 worth of money and the 
$1,000 worth of property are equally valuable. 
Under the proposed system, however, the 
$1,000 worth of property would continue to 


yield the same rental, while $1,000 in money 
would cease to yield any interest at all. Ob- 
viously, this money would rapidly depreciate 


in value. 
Minn.) 


(F. E. Leonard, Minneapolis, 


HISTORY 


To the patriotic societies the country is in- 
debted at the present time for the large and 
excellent contribution to the historical litera- 
ture of this country. We learned long ago 
that history was more than the record of bat- 
tles or dates of settlement; that history, in 
truth, is a complete record of the lives of the 
people, the influences that make events, the 
sentiment that evolves laws, and the moral 
stamina that has made this country the Re- 
public that it is. Among the many valuable 
contributions to this department of historic 
knowledge is Men, Women, and Manners in 
Colonial Times, by Sydney George Fisher. 
(The J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia.) 
This is the history of the evolution of the 
homes in colonial times, of the kind of edu- 
cation given to,the men and women of this 
period, and the results on individual charac- 
ters of the social and educational environ- 
ment. The book is illustrated with photo- 
gravures and decorations by Edward Strat- 
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ton Holloway. The photogravures show the 
historic homes in this country. 

The series of colonial monographs by 
Blanche McManus (E. R. Herrick & Co., 
New York), is deservedly popular. The 
latest addition, How the Dutch Came to 
Manhattan, is brief, concise, and interesting. 
The author of this series has succeeded in 
extracting in their entity the leading events 
in each epoch of the Nation's infancy, and 
placing them boldly against a background in 
which the results are outlined. The illustra- 
tions by the author are not illustrations of 
facts, but were intended doubtless for orna- 
mentation—to give an artistic quality. The 
results are too often caricature. notably those 
on pages 56 and 78. 

Mr. R. W. Frazer has published, through 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, a volume of 
great value and importance. In A Literary 
fHlistory of India we have not only discus- 
sions as to the literatures of the Brahmans and 
the Buddhists, but also the author's views 
on their educational and political influences. 
The work will receive more extended notice 
at a later date. 

Mr. Charles M. Snyder has written and 
half a dozen artists have illustrated A Comic 
History of Greece. They have all labored 
faithfully and hard at being funny. Comic 
histories are usually dreary and dispiriting 
things; this seems to us more so than most 
of its class. (The J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Philadelphia.) 


EDUCATION 


The author of Zhe Children of the Future, 
Nora Archibald Smith, has made a most val- 
uable contribution to the educational litera- 
ture of the time. This book should be in 
the possession of every mother of growing 
children. It is the interpretation of the 
spiritual side of the kindergarten. It is not 
in any sense a technical book, neither is it a 
philosophical treatise ; it is a book on child- 
culture, written by a woman of special train- 
ing, wide experience, broad sympathies, and, 
above all, a lover of children. Some of the 
chapters in the book are familiar to our 
readers, who will welcome them in this perma- 
nent form, expanded’ and brought into rela- 
tion with the whole subject of child-culture. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 

A book on Household Sewing, with Home 
Dressmaking, is a valuable addition to the 
home library. It is a clear and most explicit 
explanation of plain sewing; of the funda 
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mental principles of dressmaking; how to 
use patterns, how to put the several parts to- 
gether, with a scientific explanation in popu- 
lar terms of the several weaves of cotton and 
wool dress materials. The author of this 
valuable book of the Domestic Science Man- 
uals (Longmans, Green & Co., New York), is 
Bertha Banner, a training teacher in the Liv- 
erpool Technical College for Women. 

Professor A. G. Compton, under the title 
Some Common Errors of Speech, talks in an 
interesting way about many misused phrases 
and words, and some tricks of speech to 
be avoided. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York.) 

One of the best books imaginable either 
for children or “grown-uppers” is that en- 


tiled Stories from the Classic Literature of 


Many Nations. The stories have been edited 
by Bertha Palmer, and the volume is pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company, New York. 
The selections are entirely characteristic of 
the early or classic period of the national 
literatures represented ; for instance, from the 
Hebrew we have the story of Joseph from 
the Bible, and “ The Rabbi and the Diadem ” 
from the Talmud; from the Greek we have 
Hector and Achilles from the Iliad, the 
story of the Sirens from the Odyssey, and 
Perdiccas and his brothers from Herodotus ; 
from the Italian we have the last voyage of 
Ulysses from Dante, the story of Griselda 
from Boccaccio, and Astolpho’s journey to the 
moon from Aristo. Such a book will indeed 
rouse the interest of children, and of their 
elders as well, in the vast story-life of the 
world. The editor’s knowledge and skill are 
shown not only in her happy selections but 
also in the short yet extremely informative 
introductions to the tales representing a par- 
ticular literature. 

Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt has edited Herr 
Rudolf Baumbach’s Micotiana und andere 
Erzihlungen, and has thereby done a good 
service to those who want fairly easy reading 
inGerman. We might add that he has also 
done a service to those of us who welcome 
every appearance of the non-morbid in litera- 
ture. (D. C. Heath & Co., Boston.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The thirteenth number of that valuable 
publication, Haze/l’s Annual, has just ap- 
peared. Its special features are the new 
Grecian boundary, the West African situation, 
and such colonial subjects as Australian Fed- 
eration and the West India Commission, From 
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a British standpoint this annual is a model 
of its kind. (Charles Scribner's Sons, New 
York.) 

The fourth edition has appeared of Baede- 
ker’s Egypt. It comprises in its scope the 
regions previously treated in the separate 
volumes entitled “ Lower Egypt” and “ Upper 
Egypt.’ The text has been much curtailed, 
but the volume is perhaps better adapted to the 
needs of the ordinary traveler than were the 
other two. Extra-ordinary travelers will, any- 
way, fortify themselves with the works of Miss 
Edwards, Dr. Lane-Poole, Professor Ebers, 
M. Maspero, and the rest. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York.) 

The second series of the English edition of 
the Letters of Victor Hugo has now appeared. 
Like the first series, so this additional corre- 
spondence seems fairly well translated. The 
letters written to his family, his friends, his 
critics, are sometimes exaggerated, sometimes 
too wordy, but are always brilliant and always 
honest. Perhaps the most interesting are 
those describing the exiles’ experiences in 
Brussels and the later life in Guernsey. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston ) 

It is not often that a book of travels is so 
admirably adapted to entertain and inform 
ia equal degree as is Mrs. Alec Tweedie’s 
Through Finland in Carts. The book is 
well written, well illustrated, and well in- 
dexed. Local customs, native traditions, his- 
tory, literature, religion, folk-lore—all are 
treated incidentally, but with very consider- 
able thoroughness. The author, usually in 
company with several friends, traveled lei- 
surely here and there, and used her eyes and 
questioning powers with assiduity. She writes 
in an easy and pleasant style, and her subject 
has the very great merit of being unhack- 
neyed, as she went far from the usual track of 
the globe-trotting tourist. (The Macmillan 
Company, New York.) 


Literary Notes 


—Mr. Gilbert Parker is the latest novelist 
to be honored by the promised appearance 
of a uniform edition. 


—In the same week with Mr. Meredith’s 
another well-known writer had his birthday— 
the author of “ Self-Help,” Mr. Samuel Smiles, 
who is now eighty-six years old. 

—On the ground that most of the censured 
works are of an undesirable or immoral char- 
acter, the Vatican has protested against the 
proposal of the Italian Government to form a 
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special library of all the books placed by 
papal order in the Index Expurgatorius. 


—Mrs. E. S. Willard, the wife of the well- 
known English actor, is just putting forth her 
first endeavor in serious fiction. Her novel 
is called “ A Son of Israel.” 


—-Professor Charles G. D. Roberts, whose 
“ Forge in the Forest” was so well received, 
is now putting the finishing touches to a new 
novel, “ A Sister to Evangeline,” the second 
book of the trilogy of which the “ Forge” 
was. the first. The principal dramatis per- 
son@ will be continued throughout the series. 


—The “Illustrated London News” an- 
nounces that in October next Messrs. Hodder 
& Stoughton will publish the first number of 
a new religious periodical under the title of 
“Tan Maclaren’s Magazine.” It will be ed- 
ited by the Rev. Dr. John Watson (Ian Mac- 
laren) and Dr. Robertson Nicoll. 


—“The late Frederick Tennyson,” says 
the London “ Chronicle,” “ bore enough re- 
semblance in face and dress to the Laureate 
to make many a passer-by look hard at him 
as he walked in the neighborhood of the 
house in Holland Villas Road where he has 
justdied. Of the eight Tennyson brothers, 
he ranked as the eldest, the real first-born, 
George, having died in earliest infancy.” 


—We have already noted the fact that the 
memorial to “‘ Lewis Carroll,” the author of 
“ Alice in Wonderland ” and other delightful 
books, is to take the form of a hospital for 
sick children in London. Nothing could be 
more fitting and appropriate to Mr. Dodg- 
son’s memory. Those of our readers who 
wish to join in this memorial may obtain par- 
ticulars about the undertaking by writing to 
the Macmillan Company, of this city. This 
firm has consented to receive subscriptions 
on this side of the water, and we hope that 
the response will be liberal and general. 


—Father Barabasz, of Bal:imore, who re- 
cently visited his countryman, Henryk Sien- 
kiewicz, says in the Baltimore “Sun” that 
the Polish novelist is very simple in his man- 
ners, and is rather silent when in society, but 
he is a good listener to a good story. He is 
of medium size, rather dark, and is inclined 
to baldness, with a hint of gray over the tem- 
ples. The name is pronounced Chen-kay- 
veetch, with the accent on the second syllable, 
and the ch pronounced as in child. His 
home is now at Warsaw, though much of his 
time is spent in traveling and in getting ma- 
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terial for his literary work. He has been 
married twice. The death of his first wife 
occurred when he was writing “ Pan Michael,” 


and its somber tone is traced back to that 
event. 


—M. René Doumic, one of the editors of 
the “ Revue des Deux Mondes,” is now de- 
livering a course of lectures at Harvard. 
The English titles of M. Doumic’s books are 
two series of “ Studies in French Literature,” 
“ Portraits of Authors,” “ Writers of To-Day,” 
“The Younger Writers,” “From Scribe to 
Ibsen.” M. Doumic has also been a frequent 
contributor to such papers as the “ Frangais,” 
the “Correspondant,” the ‘“Gaulois,” 
“Revue Bleue,” and the “ Journal 
Débats.” 


—The seventieth birthday of Henrik Ibsen 
is to be celebrated with as great distinction 
as that of George Meredith. An address 
has been prepared and signed by the princi- 
pal literary men of Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark—Bjérnson, Lie, Lange, Holger, 
Drachmann, Brandes, and the rest. In Ber- 
lin as well as in Christiania there will be 
festival performances of some of the Ibsen 
plays; those selected for the German capiral 
are “ Brand,” “ Emperor and Galilean,” and 
“ Peer Gynt,” the last named with Grieg’s 
music. 


the 
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Books Received 


For the week ending March 18 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
Overton, Frank, M.D. Applied ‘Physiology. 80 cts. 
RICHARD G. BADGER & CO., BOSTON 
Nissen, — Rational Home Gymnastics. $l. 
ATON & MAINS, NEW YORK 
Clark, Felicia B. Schwester ham. 90 cts. 
HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK 
Lummis, Charles F. The (Awakening of a Nation: 
Mexico of To-Day. $2.50. 
Russell, Henry B. International Moneta: 
Zan, ill, I. Dreamers of the Ghetto. 
Wells, H.G. The War of the Worlds. $1.50. 
Chapin, Anna Alice. Wonder Tales from Wagner. $1.25. 
Robertson, Morgan. Spun-Yarn. $1.25. 
ISBISTER & CO., LTD., LONDO 
Macmillan, Hugh, D.D. The Spring of the Day. 
THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS. NEW YORK 


Conferences. 


Miller, “fa E. Songs:from the Southwest Coun- 
try. 


M’CLURG & CO. compe 
Lloyd, Alfred ii. Dynamic Idealism. 

FLEMING H. REVELL CO.,, mh YOR 

Plass, Rev. Norman. Buds that’ Bloom x Bonnier 
Banks. 30 cts. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Saint- Aaaed, Imbert de. Napoleon III. and  . Court. 
Translated by Elizabeth G. Martin. $1.50 
Jordan, Elizabeth G. Tales of the City Room. $l 
SILV + i BURDETT & CO., BOS 
Arnold, Sarah L., and C. B. Gilbert. Stepping: Stones 
to Literature (Sixth-Grade Reader). 

HERBERT S. STONE & CO., CHICAGO 
Bloundelle-Burton, John. Across the Salt Seas. 
Whigham, H. J. How to Play Golf. 

FREDERICK WARNE & CO., NEW YORK 
Soans, R.G. John Gilbert, Yeoman. $1.50. 
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Lay Representation in General Conferences 

The returns from the Methodist Confer- 
ences thus far held promise the adoption of 
the constitutional amendment providing that 
laymen shall hereafter have equal representa- 
tion with clergymen in the General Confer- 
ences of the denomination. Twelve annual 
conferences which two years ago voted 769 
to 200 against this amerfdment have this year 
voted 660 to 319 in its favor. It is true that 
the majority so far recorded is barely two to 
one, while the Constitution of the Methodist 
Church requires that those who favor a change 
must outnumber those who oppose it by three 
to one before the change takes place. Yet 
the fact that the Conferences which have thus 
far voted were all opposed to the change last 
year, and three of them—the Upper Missis- 
sippi, the Florida, and the Virginia—were 
unanimously opposed to it, indicates that the 
sentiment of the Church has set in the direc- 
tion of equal representation for the two orders. 
The vote of the Conferences does not of 
itself effect the change, but if the Conferences 
vote three to one in its favor there is little 
doubt that the next General Conference will 
ratify their action by the necessary two-thirds 
vote. Everywhere in this country the senti- 
ment is so strong that the will of the majority 
ought not to be overruled by the will of the 
minority, that when once a majority has come 
to favor a reform many members of the mi- 
nority are willing to relinquish their opposi- 
tion. 


Mr. Moody in New York 

The meetings of Mr. Moody in New York 
have been thronged from their beginning. 
The great building in which they are being 
held accommodates thousands, and the evan- 
gelist has been preaching with all his old- 
time fervor and earnestness. He is assisted 
by a large number of ministers and evangel- 
ists, and the crowds in the vicinity of the 
Palace in which the meetings are held show 
that those who imagine that Christianity is 
dying out are very poorly informed as to 
facts. There is nothing new in Mr. Moody’s 
methods. He preaches in the same direct, 
simple, earnest way as of old. He empha- 
sizes the necessity of a moral life as evidence 
of a spiritual change. He commends him- 


self not so much by his eloquence as by his 
absorbing moral earnestness, and by the im- 
pression-that he always leaves of a man who 
lives near to God and has no object in life 
but to help others to realize that they are 
his children. 


A Royal Evangelist 

While New York is being stirred by the 
earnest appeals of Mr. Moody, Prince Oscar 
Bernadotte, second son of the King of 
Sweden, is conducting a series of evangelistic 
services in the city of Copenhagen. It is 
said that these meetings are moving the city 
as it has seldom if ever been moved before. 
It will be remembered that the Prince startled 
his country and surprised the world a few 
years ago by marrying a maid of honor at 
the court. He first met her in a hospital 
ward where she was visiting the sick. His 


father, the King, made no objection to the 
marriage, but stipulated that, in accordance 
with the law, the Prince should first sign 


letters renouncing all right to succession to 
the throne and resigning his title of Royal 
Highness. Since 1888 he and his wife have 
been recognized as among the noblest Chris- 
tian workers in the country, and during the 
last two years he has devoted himself quite 
largely to evangelistic work. It is said that 
he has a marvelous acquaintance with the 
Scriptures, and that he reads them with ex- 
traordinary dramatic power. Efforts are 
being made to induce him and his wife to 
continue their work in other countries. 
Whether they will do so remains to be seen, 
but, with perfect modesty and intense and 
unquestioned earnestness, they seem to be 
reaching multitudes in their own country who 
before have been untouched by the Gospel 
message. 


George Miiller 

A remarkable and unique figure in the phil- 
anthropic world for many years has been that 
of the venerable philanthropist whose great 
Orphanages at Bristol, England, have long 
been famous. Any visitor to Bristol will 
easily find them, as they are the most promi- 
nent institution in that city so largely devoted 
to public and private charity. The work of 
Mr. Miiller has been widely known as a work 
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of faith. He never made any direct appeals 
for help, but trusted entirely to prayer for 
the supply of his needs. Of his earnestness 
and sincerity there can be no doubt. He 
lived to the advanced age of ninety-two. 
In his early years he was a student in the 
German universities, and had been trained 
for a military life. Later he became one of 
the most consecrated of Christian workers. 
He preached in many lands, and always a 
gospel of faith and consecration. His monu- 
‘mental work, however, is the Orphanage at 
Bristol, where upwards of $7,000,000 has 
been expended, and where thousands of 
orphaned children have been trained for 
good and useful lives. Many of our readers 
will remember Mr. Miiller’s visit to this coun- 
try when he was probably between seventy 
and eighty years of age. His preaching was 
simple, direct, and intensely earnest. But 
his great work was in the line of philanthropy, 
and in that he has been surpassed by few 
men of our time. 


Dr. Watson’s “ Heresy” 

Some months since we took pains to inquire 
as to the exact condition of the attempts to 
bring the Rev. John Watson, D.D., of Liver- 
pool, to trial for heresy. The statement which 
we published then was absolutely reliable. 
The reports which are now appearing con- 
cerning the case are only what were to be 
expected. The prosecutor, the Rev. Kennedy 
Moore, D.D., is now trying to induce the 
Liverpool Synod to take the matter into con- 
sideration. ‘We shall keep our readers in- 
formed concerning thiscase. There isno doubt 
in our minds that it will, after the various 
appeals, result in the complete vindication of 
Dr. Watson. If he were a minister in some 
parts of the United States, the result might 
be 4ifferent; but when Dr. J. Monro Gibson 
can say that the doctrinal lines between 
Methodism and Presbyterianism are obliter- 
ated, there need be little fear that a man like 
Dr. Watson will be convicted of heresy by 
the Presbyterians of England. 


Dr. George F. Verbeck 

It is a long way from England to Japan, 
but the difference is not greater than the con- 
trast between George Miiller and Dr. George 
F. Verbeck, who has just died in Japan. He 
was one of the pioneers of American missions 
in that Empire, having gone out in the ser- 
vice of the Reformed Dutch Church in the 
year 1859. That was almost at the opening 
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of Japan to international intercourse. In 
order to understand what Dr. Verbeck has 
helped to accomplish, we must remember 
that for two hundred years before Commo- 
dore Perry opened its ports Japan had been 
isolated from the world. Perhaps there has 
never been in history an instance of more 
complete seclusion. Two hundred years ago 
there were more nominal Christians in Japan 
than to-day. They were all the fruit of Ro- 
man Catholic missions. With terrible cruelty 
they were blotted out, and all intercourse 
with the nations from which they came was 
prohibited. The result was what might have 
been expected. The nation that isolates 
itself ceases to progress. Not until Commo 
dore Perry opened its gates were the people 
aware of their possibilities. From that mc- 
ment, however, began one of the most amaz- 
ing stories in modern history. Now Japan 
is recognized as one of the Great Powers. 
All that distinguishes civilized nations is 
there found. She has the telegraph and the 
telephone, an efficient postal service; in the 
towns newspapers greet the traveler on al- 
most every corner; her educational system 
is unsurpassed, and she is enjoying the fruits 
of civilization. Nearly every branch of prog- 
ress was first started by the missionaries. 
They were the first physicians scientifically 
trained ; they introduced trained nurses; tlcy 
began a system of education; they laid the 
foundations of what is best in the new order. 
Among those missionaries few, if any, have 
been more honored than Dr. Verbeck. The 
Government recognized his great ability and 
noble scholarship. It asked his aid in orgar- 
izing a National University, and made him 
President of the University in Tokyo. To 
the day of his death, we believe, he was in 
the employ of the Government, although he 
never ceased to be active in missionary work. 
He was a fine example of the missionary as 
a pioneer of civilization. 


John Wesley’s House 

The Wesleyans of England, who corre- 
spond to the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
the United States, have just been dedicat 
ing Wesley's House in London. Since the 
death of Wesley in 1791, it has been a minis- 
terial residence. It is now to be used as a 
connectional center and Museum and Home 
for Christian Workers. At the dedication 
men eminent both in the Church and State 
took part. Probably the most notable of all 
the meetings was that at which congratula 
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tions were received from representatives of 
other Churches. Dr. J. Monro Gibson, of 
the St. Johnswood Presbyterian Church, 
made a noble address, in which he said that 
old controversies were dead, and that Pres- 
byterians and Methodists should draw closer 
together. They were at one in doctrine and 
in charity, and virtually one in polity, and, 
taking the world around, they had the largest 
membership of the reformed Churches. He 
asked, “ Why not, therefore, celebrate the be- 
ginning of the next century by union, and 
then invite our Episcopalian and our Congre- 
gational friends to join with us?” This ques- 
tion was received with an outburst of unani- 
mous and long-continued applause. Surely 
the world is advancing when so eminent a 
Presbyterian can say that the doctrinal lines 
between Methodism and Presbyterianism 
have disappeared. Another notable address 
was that of Dean Farrar, of Canterbury, who 
represented the Anglican communion. He 
said he did not know, nor did he much care, 
what ecclesiastical critics would think and 
say of his appearing and speaking in that 
chapel. He recognized that there had been 
errors on both sides which had led to divis- 
ion between the Established Church and the 
Wesleyans; but there ought in the future to 
be unity if not uniformity, spiritual love, a 
holy freedom for all, and not the hard inflex- 
ibility of ecclesiastical dictation. Ata lunch- 
eon a notable address was delivered by Sir 
H. H. Fowler, one of the most eminent 
statesmen of Great Britain, who is himself a 
Methodist, and the son of a Methodist min- 
ister. One remark which he made was quite 
significant because of his prominence as a 
Liberal politician. He said: ‘Methodism 
must never become political. 1f it does, its 
Strength and glory willdepart. lama strong 
party man, but I don’t want Methodism to 
become a party church.” 


The Death of Thomas Walker 

Probably few Americans have ever heard 
of Thomas Walker, but at a critical time he 
was one of the best friends that this country 
ever had, and it is well that his name should 
be known and remembered by loyal Amer- 
icans. For many years Thomas Walker was 
editor of the London “ Daily News,” and 
while editor of that paper was the constant 
and uncompromising advocate of the Union 
in the dark days of our Civil War. When 
even Mr. Gladstone faltered, Mr. Walker, 
with the great influence at his command, 
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kept the sympathies of the paper which he 
edited on the side of union and freedom. 
He was an earnest and always consistent 
Nonconformist, and a deacon in the Kensing- 
ton Congregational Church, London, of which 
the Rev. C. Silvester Horne is pastor. Few 
men in Nonconformist circles in Great Brit- 
ain were more widely esteemed or more 
tenderly loved. Although considerably over 
eighty years of age, he continued his active 
Christian work even to the last. A year ago 
last summer the writer had the privilege of 
making his acquaintance. Few public men 
of our time have been more spiritual and more 
rationally Christian than Mr. Walker. He 
was much interested in all that concerned the 
welfare of the American people. His ques- 
tions were those of an enthusiastic friend ; 
his criticisms those of one who tenderly 
loved. He had in his possession articles and 
letters written at the time of our Civil War 
by distinguished English statesmen which he 
graciously read to his visitor. They showed 


how at least one of the most widely honored 
statesmen of the world began by sympa- 
thizing with the Confederacy and ended by 
being so heartily ashamed of his course that 
he tried to entirely explain it away. The 


editor of a great London daily may have a 
wide influence in the cause of righteousness 
and religion. 


St. John’s Church, Dresden 

There is perhaps no more interesting or 
effective church work abroad than that of 
St. John’s Church, Dresden. The church 
building is a fine specimen of Gothic archi- 
tecture, located on one of the most command- 
ing sites in the city. Adjoining the church 
is a rectory, so constructed that it admirably 
serves the double purpose of a parish house 
and pastor’s residence. When the present 
rector, the Rev. Taliafero F. Caskey, took 
charge of the parish, a small congregation 
worshiped in the hall of the Stock Exchange. 
Before the winter was over the hall was 
crowded and ten thousand dollars raised for 
a new church. The second winter realized 
an equalamount. The church was then built, 
and after two years consecrated free of debt. 
Cost of lot and church amounted to about 
$50,000. In his administration of the parish 
the rector knew no church lines. The best 
men were called to seats in the vestry. At 
one time five denominations were represented 
in the ruling body. Christian unity is not 
only preached, it is practiced. The Holy 
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Communion is never celebrated without a 
cordial invitation to all-Christians to partici- 
pate. No one who has worshiped for a while 
in St. John’s can forget the sense of unity in 
Christ which pervades the congregation. But 
a great danger threatens this notable work. 
Through a technicality of Saxon law, a mort- 
gage cannot be placed on the rectory and 
parish house ; a debt which was contracted on 
the supposition that it had ten years to run 
must be paid at once. The amount has been 
reduced to about $6,000. If this sum be not 
raised, the whole property may be sold at 
any moment. Concerning this crisis a former 
Senior Warden writes: “I consider that the 
church of Dresden is a most important and 
honorable representative of the American 
people in Europe. Mr. Caskey has done it 
all, under the most trying circumstances at 
times. Never has he faltered or lost courage. 
The Church owes him a lasting debt of grat- 
itude, as well as the American Nation. The 
failure of that church would be a National 
disgrace.” The Treasurer of the church is 
Frederic C. Fairbanks, Esq., 76 Schnorr- 
strasse, Dresden. 


Christian’ Education at the South 

A conference of persons interested in 
Christian education at the South, among both 
whites and blacks, and especially among the 
lower classes, is to be held at Capon Springs, 
West Virginia, during several days, the last 
in June and first in July. The arrangements 
are in the hands of representative men of 
different denominations and of several States. 
Among those whose names appear on the 
provisional committee are the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Dudley, the Bishop of Kentucky, President 
Frissell, of Hampton, President Dreher, of 
Roanoke College, the Rev. A. B. Hunter, of 
Raleigh, N.C., and the Rev. Edward Abbott, 
D.D., of Cambridge, Mass. As we under- 
stand, this movement is something along the 
line of the conferences which have hitherto 
been held at Atlanta and Tuskegee. Its 
object will be to study the problem as it 
exists in a different locality, but practically 
among the same classes of people. 


Dr. Stimson in New York 
The first annual report of the Manhattan 
Congregational Church of New York has 
made its appearance. The church is under 
the ministry of the Rev. Henry A. Stimson, 
D.D. The report altogether is of great 
interest, and shows that the young society is 
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already vigorous and active. The total 
amount raised for all purposes during the 
year was about $18,000, of which $5,300 
were for benevolences—surely a good show- 
ing for the first year. The report indicates 
Dr. Stimson’s great power as an organizer 
Few churches are more carefully adminis- 
tered. The membership has now risen to 
two hundred and eight, ninety-three new 
members having been received during the 
past year. One interesting feature is the 
prominence given to the missionary work. 
Among the officers of the church are men- 
tioned the Rev. and Mrs. Frederick B. Bridg- 
man as missionaries of the church in South 
Africa. The connection between the church 
and its foreign missionaries is a happy one, 
a benefit to the church and an inspiration to 
the workers on the foreign field. The services 
are still held in Leslie Hall, at Eighty-third 
Street and the Boulevard. It is to be hoped 


that those interested in this work will rally 
to Dr. Stimson and help in what must be the 
next great step of the church—the erection of 
a suitable edifice for its permanent home. 


The Church Congress 
The Episcopal Church Congress, which 
was to have met in New Orleans in Novem- 
ber and was postponed on account of the 
presence of yellow fever in that charming 
city, will hold its sessions in Pittsfield, Mass., 
June 7 to June 10, inclusive. A more de- 
lightful place of meeting could not have been 
found, nor a more delightful time; and it 
ought to be added that no more genial host 
could have been selected than the Rev. Dr. 
W. W. Newton. The programme of the 

meeting will be announced later. 


Notes 


On Thursday evening, the 7th of March, the 
National Temperance Society dedicated its new 
rooms at Nos. 3 and 5 West Eighteenth Street, 
in New York. A large reading-room and library 
are connected with the rooms, which areintended 
to be in every sense headquarters for all inter- 
ested in temperance work. 


Commander Ballington Booth, of the Volun 
teers of America, has appointed Colonel J. G. 
Hallimond, who is well known in religious circles 
as a successful Christian worker, and Mr. Har- 
per G. Smyth, the talented Gospel soloist, as 
Volunteer Evangelists. They will, in accordance 
with the Volunteers’ Constitution, work in co- 
operation with the pastors of evangelical churches. 
Any one requiring their services at summer camp- 
meetings, or in evangelistic services next fall or 
winter, can apply to Commander Booth, 34 Union 
Square, New York City. 
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A Card 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

During the epidemic of smallpox which is 
now raging through this mountain region, 
attention to preventive measures has over- 
shadowed all other duties, and I regret to say 
that my correspondence with the readers of 
The Outlook who have so freely contributed to 
our reading-room and to individual miners 
had necessarily accumulated unanswered, 
when by the destruction of my office and 
residence by fire on the 8th inst. all was 
lost—not a single letter even on my file saved. 
Will friends who desire answers to communi- 
cations kindly send me names and addresses? 

While my own papers and library were 
entirely lost, I am glad to say that most ot 
these contributions had been removed to an- 
other building. J. P. BARNUM, 


Surgeon Main Jellico Mountain Coal Company. 
Kensee, Ky. 


A Glimpse of Mr. Bryce 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

I read with much interest your review of 
Poultney Bigelow’s and James Bryce’s books 
on South Africa in The Outlook of March 5. 
In speaking of the latter’s work you declare 
that the distinctive value of Mr. Bryce’s 
volume lies in its presentation of the nature- 
conditions which have affected South African 
life. I remember reading recently a similar 
observation in another review of this book, 
and it calls to mind a little incident I wit- 
nessed last August in Canada, a mere trifle in 
itself, but one that gave me a glimpse of Mr. 
Bryce’s lively curiosity in whatever is new to 
him, and the marvelous alertness of his powers 
of observation. " 

Itwas the week following the adjournment 
of the meeting of the British Association in 
Toronto, where he had delivered an address on 
Protection. While I was at a wharf-landing 
on Lake Joseph, in the Muskoka region of 
Ontario, one morning, getting some provisions 
from the supply-boat, a small steam launch 
came puffing up and stopped alongside, and 
among the first to spring aboard was the author 
of « The American Commonwealth.” I easily 
recognized him, as he was known to be spend- 
ing a few days on a neighboring islet, and I 
had heard him speak in Argyleshire during the 
general election of 95, Although Mr, Bryce 
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is in his sixtieth year, he is a man of wonder- 
ful physical activity, and steps about with 
the agility of a boy of ten. As a mountain- 
climber I was aware that he had, many years 
ago, broken records in different parts of the 
world, and I was not, therefore, astonished to 
find him so vigorous on his feet ; but what sur- 
prised me was the interest he took in every- 
thing around him. 

A supply-boat on the smaller Canadian 
lakes is a curious little craft, being practically 
a floating general store, with accommodation 
on the upper deck for a number of excursion- 
ists, who appear to the spectators on the 
wharf-landings to be continually engaged in 
eating dinner. As soon as the boats touched, 
Mr. Bryce leaped on deck and began to take 
in with his eye every object on board. Dart- 
ing hither and thither, he reminded me very 
forcibly of the description he gave of his 
friend John Richard Green, a short time after 
the historian’s death, in “ Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine.” In speaking of the way Green ex- 
plored a foreign town about which he intended 
to write, Mr. Bryce said that he moved through 
the streets like a dog trying to find a scent. 
In the same manner did he himself scamper 
over the boat, peering keenly into this corner 
and then into that, the important-looking little 
engine, that kept up a rumbling growl alto- 
gether out of proportion to its size and power, 
holding his attention for a moment, while he 
seemed to enjoy the absurdity of the thing. 
Then, jumping upon the landing, he glanced 
rapidly over the bank, his trained eye picking 
out here and there in the wild bush the more 
valuable botanical specimens. These he hasti- 
ly gathered until the whistle of his boat called 
him aboard. I am sure that no more than 
two minutes elapsed between the moment the 
launch stopped until it started again, and yet 
in that short space of time Mr. Bryce saw 
probably more than an ordinary observer 
would discover in an hour, As the launch 
steamed away I heard him questioning the 
man at the wheel on the various specimens 
he held in his hand, asking what this or that 
was called in Canada, and then giving the 
name by which it was knownin England, In 
striking contrast to this eager interest in 
everything that fell under his eye was the 
attitude of two or three athletic young men in 
his party, whose only concern on = the 
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supply-boat was the purchase of a few pack- 
ages of cigarettes. 

After this accidental meeting with its 
‘ author in such an out-of-the-way part of the 
world, I think I read “ Impressions of South 
Africa ” with more intelligence than I would 
otherwise have done, as I could realize much 
better how the writer obtained the enormous 
amount of information he has packed into its 
five hundred pages. 


J. C. MOFFET. 
Louisville, Ky. 


A Suggestion 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

In The Outlook for February 26 a sug- 
gestion is made, in answer to “ Subscriber,” 
about the study of Herbert Spencer’s works. 
I have been a student for forty-six years, a 
preacher for thirty-seven years, Four years 
ago a prominent minister, in a sermon before 
an audience in which were a number of min- 
isters, referred to Herbert Spencer’s * First 
Principles,” and advised the ministers to own 
the book and study it. This was my first 
knowledge of the book. From the study 
of it I reached, for the first time, any satis- 
factory results in the study of metaphysical 
subjects. Spencer taught me to think for 
myself, and to be willing to abide by my own 
deductions and conclusions. Previously, my 
effort, as I discovered, had been to compel 
myself to accept deductions and reach con- 
clusions which had been formulated by 
others. Since becoming acquainted with 
Spencer a new world of thought and action 
has been opened around me. God is greater 
to me than ever before; with mcreasing in- 
terest and much more fruitful results, I study 
the life and words of Jesus, and now, as never 
before, what I speak in the pulpit is finding 
its way to the hearts of the people. 

PUPIL. 


Notes and Queries 


NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.—/¢ is seldom possible 
to answer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt. 
Those who find expected answers late in coming will, 
we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising from 
the constant pressure of many subjects upon our lim- 
ited space. Communications should always bear the 
writer's name and address. 


Will you have the kindness to tell me (and it 
seems to me that there must be others who will 
want to know too) what you think about boys 
playing marbles for “keeps,” as they call it? I 
have forbidden my boy, who is ten years old, 
from playing in that way, though it seems that it 
deprives him from playing at all, as that is the 
only way that the boysdo play. My own opinion 
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is that there is danger of its leading to gambling 
as the boys grow older. J. M. K. 

You are quite right in thinking that it 
“leads to gambling.” Playing marbles for 
“keeps ” differs from playing cards for stakes 
in depending less on the element of chance, 
But the one leads naturally to the other. 
There is special need at present to discourage 
everything that promotes the gambling habit. 
A wise parent will oppose the simplest be. 
ginnings of this as resolutely as the beginnings 
of tippling. 

What are we to learn from the following 
Scriptures: 1 John ii., 2; Rom. iii., 25,26; Matt. 
xxvi., 28 ; Heb. ix., 22? What is a propitiation? 
Why necessary? Or did the writers only think 
it necessary? In general, what should we teach 
concerning the Atonement? Isit a fundamental 
of our religion, or borrowed ? 

P.M. S. 

A cloud of false inferences has proceeded 
from the misconception of the word “ pro- 
pitiation.” We must connect it with the idea, 
not of a wrathful God, but of a wrathful 
conscience—the divine element within us. 
Conscience is wrathful because of sin. Con- 
science is appeased only when sin is ade- 
quately condemned and repented of. This 
comes to pass in faith’s moral fellowship with 
Christ. He is called our “ propitiation” be- 
cause his revelation of the love of God enables 
conscience to discharge its guilty burden and 
be at peace. For a discussion of the whole 
subject, including the texts referred to, see 
“ The Divine Satisfaction: A Review of What 
Should and Should Not be Thought about 
the Atonement” (Whittaker, New York, 40 
cents). 

Was Christ’s blood shed to “ wash away the 
sin of the world,” or was it the natural result of 
the world’s refusal to accept his “religion of 
love,” partly through misunderstanding ? 

J.M.C. 

That it was the latter does not make it any 
less efficacious for the former, since that which 
is natural is not without a spiritual value, and 
this value, in a world whose final cause is 
spiritual, must be regarded as designed in 
the natural. See answer to preceding query. 


If a gentleman dictated a letter to his stenog- 
rapher, stating that certain goods had been 
shipped that morning, when he and the stenog- 
rapher also knew at the time that they would 
not go forward until the next day, would the 
stenographer be guilty of a lie if she wrote the 
letter ? - 


A stenographer, like a typesetter, has no 
moral responsibility for the contents of the 
let‘er written or the article printed. It would 
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be impossible to conduct business if the mer- 
chant could not write a letter, or the editor 
an editorial, unless the composition accorded 
with the conscience of the clerk in the one 
case and the compositor in the other. If, 
however, either the stenographer or the type- 
setter becomes convinced that the general 
employment is immoral, or the employer him- 
self one under whom employment becomes 
necessarily degrading to character, resigna- 
tion should instantly follow. 


Could you give the following information: 1. 
The Epistle to Philemon: where is found the 
most ancient MS.? Is it disconnected from 
other Epistles? When was it discovered? In 
what language was it written? When received 
as canonical? 2. Who is the author of the 
painting which is said to resemble at one angle a 
thunder-storm cloud, but at a nearer one the cloud 
is seen to be composed of angels ? 

3. W.<. 

1. The Apostolic Epistles, and this among 
them, do not occur in separate form, but as 
constituent parts of the New Testament, 
whose most ancient MSS. are the Sinaitic, 
now at St. Petersburg, and the Vatican, at 
Rome. Written in Greek, like the rest, this 
Epistle was recognized in the second century 
as canonical, 2, Referred to any one who 
knows. 


Was the seventh verse of the fifth chapter of 
Ist John written by St. John, or has it been 
added to this Epistle since his day? And is it 
rejected by all impartial scholars of all denomi- 
nations ? E. S. B. 

The words omitted in the Revised Version 
are not found in any independent Greek MS. 
or any independent Greek writer. Originally a 
gloss or comment added by some interpreter, 
they first appear in Latin, quoted as part of the 
Epistle, about A.D. 490. They first appear in 
Greek in a Greek version of the acts of the 
Lateran Council of 1215. They are unani- 
mously rejected by modern scholars. 


1. Why did Lamb call his essays the “ Essays 
of Elia”? 2. How can you distinguish a photo- 
gravure from other illustrations? I have numer- 
ous illustrated books, and I don’t know whether 
the pictures are woodcuts, engravings, photo- 
gravures, or etchings. W. P. B. 

1. Lamb’s first essay signed “Elia” was 
on the South Sea House, and it is said that 
he took his pseudonym from the name of an 
inmate of that House. 2. It is impossible to 
give brief rules for this. Get some friend 
who knows to show you the difference. 


Have you other works that treat theology 
and evolution as Dr. Abbott does? I would 
like to know of some works that could be relied 
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on. I will be thankful if you will kindly favor 
me with the works and names of a few authors. 
W. S. 
See Professor Bascom’s “ The New The- 
ology ;” Dr. Gordon’s “ The New Theodicy ;” 
Professor Le Conte's “ Evolution in Relation 
to Religious Thought.” 


Would you be kind enough to give me the 
names of a few books un “ Revelation,’’ suitable 
for a minister who wishes to preach a course of 
sermons on that book? GREGORY. 


There is nothing that we regard as satis- 
factory, though Milligan is as good as there 
is. For a general view see Farrar’s “ Early 
Days of Christianity ;”’ also a section of 


about 150 pages in Briggs’s “ Messiah of the 
Apostles.” 


Can any of your readers tell me from what 
poems the following quotations come: 


1. “Ours is their wedding garment, ours their 
shroud.” 
2. “ Not all your piety nor wit 
Can lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all your tears wash out one word of it.” 


. ‘In a more sacred or sequestered bower— 
Nor nymph nor fauns haunted.” 


4. * Air doux et tendre 
Jadis aimé.” 
. “ Le pauvreen sa cabane ott le chaume le couvre 
Est sujet a ses lois ; 
Et la garde qui veille aux barriéres du Louvre 
N’en défend point nos rois.” 


Cc. B..4. 


2. This is from Fitzgerald’s “ Omar Khay- 
yam.” . 


“E. W. P.” asks regarding the author of cer- 
tain lines quoted by Mr. Crawford in ‘“ Casa 
Braccio.” The lines are from an old ballad, “A 
Lyke-Wake Dirge,” “an old song, fit to be sung 
in watching the dead.” They are to be found in 
“ The Ballad Book,” edited by Wm. Allingham, 
published by the Macmillan Company in the 
Golden Treasury Series. 1 inclose a copy of the 
lines. A. 55° 

If “«E..W. P.” will send address, we will 
forward the poem. 


Your correspondent “ E. W. P.,” whose letter 
is printed in your issue of March 12, inquires 
concerning “ A Lyke Wake Dirge.” 1t was first 
published, I think, by Sur Walter Scott in his 
“ Border Minstrelsy” (Vol. IL., p. 357), from which 
work it is copied in Tomson’s “ Ballads of the 
North Countrie” (p. 95). The first stanza, 
which is identical with the last, is as follows : 

“ This ae nighte, this ae nighte, 
Every nighte and alle, 
Fire, and sleet, and candle lighte, 
And Cnriste receive thye saule.” 
The ballad, with slight changes in spelling, may 
also be found in J. G. Holland’s “ Illustrated 
od 
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Library of Favorite Song” (p. 616). The most 
important variation is in the first stanza: 
“ This ae nighte, this ae nighte, 
LEverie nighte and alle, 
Fire, and selte, and candle-lighte ; 
And Christe receive thy saule !” 


1 do not know whether “selte” is good Scotch 
or not, but it is evidently not a misprint for 
‘slete,” as it reappears in the last stanza. The 
authorship of the dirge is not known. Itis quite 
probable that Scott himself recast it from some 
old folk-song. 


In answer to question of “ E. W. I.,” T have 
the lines, 


“‘ Nct all who seem to fail have failed indeed, 
Not all who fail have therefore work’d in vain, 
For all our acts to many issues. lead ; 
And out of earnest purpose pure and plain 
‘The Lord will fashion in his own good time,” 


etc., etc., over the name of Matthew Fortesque 
Brickdale. C. B. 


“J. A. L.” will find the passage he quotes in 
Whittier’s “ Snowbound,” in the description of 
the elder sister. E. W. P. 


About People 


—Sir Henry Bessemer, who has just died, 
deserves to rank among the great inventors 
of our time.. Only after many and discour- 
aging failures, extending over many years, 
did he bring to a real success his notion that 
pig iron could be converted into steel by 
blowing a blast of air through the iron when 
in a state of fusion. The invention revolu- 
tionized the world’s trade. 


—Mr. Charles H. Haswell, the first engi- 
neer to be appointed in our navy, is now over 
eighty years old. He has just volunteered 
fot shore duty, in case of war, and, despite 
his age, would volunteer for duty on a battle- 
ship did not his physical strength convince 
him that more active men were needed for 
such posts. Mr. Haswell retired as Engi- 
neer-in-chief twenty years ago. - 


—* O’Higgins * seems a queer name for 
a Chilian war-ship, says the New York 
«“ Times,” but the man thus honored was a 
native of the Southern republic, and a fighter 
for it as well. His father, Ambrose O’Hig- 
gins, was born in Ireland in 1730, but while 
still a youth found it convenient, for one or 
another of the reasons so numerous in that 
period, to go abroad. He settled in Spain, 
grew rich, bought or earned a title, and finally 
betook himself to Chili. His son, Bernardo, 
became a revolutionary leader, won Chili’s 
independence in the great battle of Maipu, 
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and from 1818 to 1823 ruled the country as 
Director, which meant Dictator. He ruled 
very well, they say—well for South America, 
that is. 


—Last week Captain Alfred G. Mahan 
was the speaker at one of the Lenten services 
at the Church of the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn. 
This was one of his utterances: “ Let me 
briefly say—to define my position at once 
clearly—that my experience of life is that of 
one who has based his practice upon the full 
intellectual acceptance of the Christian faith 
as explicitly set forth in the historic creeds— 
the Apostles’ and the Nicene Creeds. in 
those and in the Word of God I have found 
and find, not merely comfort and strength, but 
intense intellectual satisfaction.” 


—Here is a story at his own expense that 
Consul-General Fitzhugh Lee is fond of tell- 
ing: ‘“*We had surrendered at Appomattox, 
and I was riding slowly across the desolate 
country toward my home. My heart was 
heavy, my thoughts were sad. Rounding a 
curve in the road, I saw an old man plowing 
close to the fence. As I approached him, he 
eagerly inquired of the news at the front. 
‘It is bad, very bad,’ I replied; ‘ General 
Lee has surrendered.’ ‘ What is that you're 
sayin’?’ almost screamed the old fellow. 
‘General Lee has surrendered, and all is 
over.’ For fully a minute he regarded me, 
and then said with great contempt: ‘ That's 
all you know about it. That little upstart of 
a no-’count Fitz Lee mout have surrendered, 
but Uncle Robert? No, siree, never! Gee 
up, Bess,’ ” 


Good Deeds 


Miss Helen Gould has just given twenty 
thousand dollars to Rutgers College as a 
memorial to her parents. 


The Boston “ Transcript” says: “ M. Maw- 
rice de Mauny-Talvande, who is to marry the 
Hon. Mary Agnes Byng, maid of honor to 
Queen Victoria, is well known in Boston, where 
he gave lectures in French, in several draw- 
ing-rooms, two yearsago. That he belongs to 
one of the oldest families of France, which is 
as poor as it is old, was one of his own readiest 
acknowledgments. The devotion with which 
M. Mauny-Talvande worked for the purpose 
of establishing the philanthropy of boys 
clubs in France was highly appreciated here, 
where he has many friends,” 
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The Lost Hat 
By Mary Van Derburgh 


« My doll’s hat is lost,” said Eleanor White, 
As she ran indoors one day. 
They looked in the house, the yard, and the 
barn, 
But never a trace found they. 
She called the cook, and the nursery-maid, 
and servants of all degree, 
But none of them found Araminta’s hat, and 
Eleanor sighed, “ Ah me!” 


But little bright eyes looked down from above, 
Surprised at the terrible fuss, 
And Mrs. Rob. Redbreast said to her mate, 
“ They never once thought of us!” 
No wonder the cook, and the nursery-maid, 
and servants of all degree 
Have never found the hat that was lost, since 
they didn’t look in the tree ! 


Harebells 
By Mrs. S. E. Jelliffe 


Do you suppose the fairies have wedding- 
bells that ring on midsummer nights? Ordo 
you think this slender chime of -bells swings 
in the breeze of dawn to warn them to fly 
home before the world wakes? It might be 
worth while to get up early some morning 
and listen, , 

At all events, it is one of the loveliest 
sights of a summer day to see these slim 
spires springing out of clefts in the rocks, or 
making a grassy hillside blue with their 
bright bells. They are called in song the 
“Bluebells of Scotland,” and we call them 
Harebells without rhyme or reason, though 
their prettiest name is their Latin one, Cam- 
panula., 

The angle at which each flower is hung on 
its stem seems the embodiment of grace, but 
itis for the very practical purpose of keeping 
the pollen dry; the closed buds stand up- 
tight. The pollen is the power of the plant, 
without which it cannot ripen the tiny seeds 
which lie like pearls in the green part that 
serves as a handle for the bell, and that 
afterwards swells into a casket when they are 
ripe. In the accompanying illustration the 
small cut marked No. | shows a section of 
the bud, No. 2 a section of the flower, 


Open one of the green buds whose edges 
fit so closely together, and you will see five 
large, plump stamens crowded around a 
short, club-shaped pistil. There is no hint of 
the purple bell and its triple clapper; but 
some morning a bud will unclasp its edges, 
and swell in colored folds, and then, parting 
into five lobes, will hang on its stem,_a little 
perfect bell, ready to ring out the news to 
the insects that the honey-feast is ready and 
the pollen-bags are full. 

For the stamens develop first, and split up 
the sides, and as the insects approach to stick 

their greedy tongues in 
the nectar, they drop 
their golden powder all 
over them, While they 
are emptying, the pistil 
begins to grow long, but 
still tightly closed, until 
the stamens lie curled up 
and useless at its base ; 
then it parts and curves 
out into three tongues 
which are sticky on the 
inside. Soon a bee or 
fly that has been making 
the round of all the bells 
arrives for just one sip 
more ; tumbling into the 
heart of the flower, he 
cannot help but leave 
some of the pollen from his wings on the 
waiting stigma. This is all the blossom 
wants. It has received the magic touch that 
will ripen its seeds. The bell folds up intoa 
little withered fragment, and another higher 
on the stalk takes its turn. 

But why not ripen its seeds with its own 
pollen? It could perhaps do so, were it the 
only harebell within miles; but it has learned, 
as have most flowers, that its seeds will ripen 
better by using the pollen from the harebell 
over the way. And so through July and Au- 
gust it keeps open house, with nectar always 
on tap, and bells well tipped down in case a 
shower should come up and any winged folk 
want shelter; and the happy insects, thinking 
that the harebell swings for their own sweet 
pleasure, carry the home-made pollen away and 
bring the neighbor’s pollen back, until every 
blossom on the hillside is busy seed-making. 
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The Gift of a Grandmother 

The story is told of the generosity of an 
orphan boy in one of the asylums. He was 
greatly envied by the other boys because he 
had a grandma who came to see him, and 
whom he visited occasionally. This grandma 
was like the grandma in story-books. She 
could do many things that no one else could 
do. She could cut marvelous things: out of 
paper; make delicious small cakes, just the 
size for small boys; and she could tell stories. 
She not only could do these things, but she 
did them. Whenever this small boy came 
back from his visits, he was the hero for days 
of all the little people who did not visit that 
big and wonderful world outside the fence of 
the asylum. For had this fortunate boy not 
seen most astonishing things? He rode on 
the trolley-cars ; he made visits to hig stores ; 
he heard bands play; and once he went to the 
circus, and once he saw the big ocean, and 
had a ride on the merry-go-round, not with a 
crowd of boys in a procession, but just with 
grandmother. Perhaps the thing that made 
him the most popular boy was his ability to 
repeat the wonderful stories his grandmother 
told him. He would sit in the center of a 
group and repeat these stories over and over 
again. No matter how interesting the story, 
the most interesting thing in the story was 
the grandmother who knew so much and 
could do so many things. One day the small 
boy sat with five little boys telling his never- 
failing story of this grandmother, his wonder- 
ful possession. “I wish I had a grandma,” 
said the smallest boy. ‘You can have part 
of mine,” said the fortunate possessor of a 
grandmother; easily declared, but how deliv- 
ered was the problem that confronted the 
giver and receiver. The look of longing in 
the faces of the other small boys made grand- 
mother’s boy, with an inclusive wave of his 
hand, say: “All of you can have a part. 
She likes boys.” A great wave of happiness 
moved each small boy nearer to this generous 
giver. 

* How can we belong to her?” at last one 
small boy asked, despairingly. 

“Why, some day we'll slip out and go to 
her,” was the reply, with absolute trust in his 
ability to carry out his plan. 

And he did. No one knows how it was 
accomplished, but one day, on the top floor 
of a tall tenement, five small boys, very tired 
but very happy, stood outside of grandmoth- 
er’s door. Suddenly a whirlwind threw itself 
on grandma, sewing by the window, saying: 
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“ These are all your boys! I brought them, 
Tell us a story. Here are your scissors, and 
—and—” looking about, “get that paper 
over there.” 

Grandma kissed the tired boy who clung 
to her, looked at the other tired boys, and 
kissed each of them. They knew then that 
they belonged to her, and they clung to her, 
every step she took while washing each face 
and combing each boy’s hair. 

“You like boys, don’t you?” asked grand. 
ma’s boy, puzzled by the expression in grand- 
ma’s face. ‘ 

“ Very much, dear. I’m glad you all came 
right here,” said grandma, patting his head. 

When they were all clean and tidy, grand- 
ma told them to sit on the floor until she 
came back. 

They saw her go to a brown teapot ana 
take out some money. 

Grandma’s boy gave a triumphant glance 
at the newly adopted boys, saying : 

“ What did I tell you? Isn’t she wonder- 
ful!” 

Grandma left them, and came back with 
several parcels. A supper of crackers, milk, 
and oranges came first; then followed the 
story-telling and the wonderful paper-cutting. 
Never had grandma been so successful, and 
never had five small boys been happier. 
Grandma herself was startled, so happy was 
she, when a knock at the door called out her 
«Come in,” and one of the teachers from the 
asylum walked gently in. 

Five little boys awoke from a beautiful 
dream. They knew at once what must fol- 
low. 

The toys were packed; each boy had an 
orange, and the little procession started back 
comforted and enriched far beyond their 
dreams by grandma’s kisses, and her promise 
that each boy would be hers, and all could 
call her grandma, and that she would tell a 
story when she came to the asylum on visit- 
ing days. 

If grandma was too poor to take care of 
one little boy whom she loved dearly, she 
could not take care of five. She knew how 
frightened the people at the asylum would be 
when the boys were missed, so she sent word 
to them where the boys were when she went 
out. 

True to her promise, whenever she visits the 
asylum she asks for each boy, and each boy re- 
ceives aremembrance to keep when she leaves. 
If to her dearest boy the gift is more than to 
the others, there is no jealousy, for they know 
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that his is the greatest love and the greatest 
claim. Why, it is to be rich, when you belong 
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to nobody, to have even a fifth part in a lov- 
ing, gentle, tender grandmother. 
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A New Club 

Among the latest additions to the club 
world are the Don’t Worry Clubs. The Lon- 
don “ Standard,” in commenting on the es- 
tablishment of this last club idea, asks why 
it is necessary to join a club in order to 
acquire the habit of not worrying. Probably 
many Americans would also ask the same 
question; but if joining a club will develop 
that habit of mind which makes the folly of 
worrying apparent to the individual member, 
we cannot have too many of these clubs. We 
have been told by the authorities that worry 
has killed more people than work. Certainly 
many faces that ought to look young are 
lined and seamed, not by the hard blows of 
fate, but by the senseless habit of worrying. 
Unfortunately, this habit is sometimes ac- 
quired in school. The projector of these 
clubs lays the right stress on health, and 
accepts what most of us have accepted, that 
sound health is one of the surest prevent- 
ives of the worrying habit. Probably the 
second habit against which the mass of 
American women have to contend is the 
habit of hurry, which is the twin sister of 
worry. As one woman graphically put it re- 
cently, she always felt as if some one had 
hold of her at the back of the neck and was 
pushing her right along. 

Every mother should watch carefully her 
young children. The other day a woman 
said (a woman of rare intelligence and sym- 
pathy, with her face expressing the inward 
tumult), “What am I to do with my little 
girl, who is only eight years old, and worrying 
so much about her school work that she does 
not sleep? If I take her out of school, she 
worries the more.”’ Surely that civilization 
is abnormai which makes life a burden to an 
eight-year-old child. As one looked in the 
face of this mother one could not help, but 
feel that her habit of worrying had either de- 
scended to her child, or that she had created 
in her home that atmosphere of unrest 
and apprehension which affected her child. 
“Bear ye one another's burdens, and so ful- 
fill the law of God,” did not mean that all 
sense of rest, of trust, of patience, should be 
submerged in the effort of carrying either 


one’s own or one’s neighbor's burdens, even 
though that neighbor be one’s own child. 
Equally strong words have been said on the 
beauty of trust, and none of us should forget 
the lesson of the sparrow. 


Teachers’ Records 

We recently referred in these columns to 
an address given by Superintendent Gilbert, 
of Newark, on the desirability of a teacher 
keeping a record of every child in her class, 
which may pass on with every child when pro- 
moted to the next teacher. Reference to 
this address of Dr. Gilbert's brought a com- 
munication from the Principal of one of the 
schools of Santiago, Cal., inclosing a blank 
which he designed to accomplish this very 
purpose. He calls it a New Term Promotion 
Blank. For the February promotions it is 
intended that the blank shall follow the child 
who is promoted into another room, but in 
June, when the school closes, the promotion 
blank, fully made out, must be handed in 
with the teacher’s reports at the office of the 
Principal. When the pupil passes to the 
High School and Commercial School, the 
Principals are expected to fill out a blank for 
the enlightenment of the new teacher. The 
blank considers, naturally, the name and age, 
the age being taken from the commencement 
of the school year, September | ; it records 
the grade from which the child is promoted 
and the grade to which it is promoted, the num- 
ber of books read by the child, and the record 
it makes in each study. The child’s powers 
of perception, imagination, memory, reason, 
and application are recorded by the teacher, 
with any defects of sight and hearing that may 
have been detected ; a record of the health 
and something as to the temperament are 
also given. There is a blank space for re- 
marks, so that the teacher may give such 
further information as her study of the child 
has given her opportunity to discover. The 
designer of these promotion blanks states that 
“the record is intended as an aid to thought 
and study of the individual, not as a substi- 
tute for either.” Explicit directions are 
given for keeping records. These blanks 
have the approval of Dr. Nicholas Murray 
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Butler, Dr. G. Stanley Hall, Dr. Gilbert, and 
other leading educators of the country. 


Wemen’s Work in the Interest of the State 

At the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in Louisville, held in May, 1896, a 
resolution was passed that the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs and individual 
clubs should take up the study of forest con- 
ditions and resources. Inno State have there 
been more active efforts to carry out the spirit 
of this resolution than in New Jersey. Its 
Federated Clubs have issued a bibliography 
of works on forestry, village improvement, 
and landscape gardening, with special refer- 
ence to that State. They have also devel- 
oped a traveling library intended to introduce 
the study of forestry in schools, or homes, or 
in clubs, as fast as they can arouse the inter- 
est of the people. This traveling library 
contains State and National papers on the 
subject of forestry, selected articles from 
periodicals, pamphlets issued by the Govern- 
ment, foreign periodicals dealing with the 
subject of forestry and village improvements, 
and reports of park boards and village im- 
provement and tree-planting associations. 

The report of the Committee on Forestry 
and Protection of the Palisades of the New 
Jersey State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
is very interesting. Among the many wise 
suggestions embodied in this report is one 
advising the endowment of a forestry scholar- 
ship, which the committee believes would 
lead to the endowment of a chair of forestry. 
With a broadness of mind which does credit 
to its intelligence, the Committee considers 
the question of forestry as related to the 
entire Nation, especially to the reservations 
recently established by the Government. 
This body of women endeavored to secure 
the appointment of a State Forestry Com- 
mission. The bill met with unanimous favor 
in the Legislature, but was vetoed by the 
Governor. 


Domestic Science 

Miss Helen Kinne, head of the Domestic 
Science Department of the Teachers’ College, 
New York, recently delivered a lecture be- 
fore the Household Economic Association of 
that city on Domestic Science in the Schools. 
Miss Kinne defined domestic science as teach- 
ing of the selection of food, its preparation, 
the relation of food to the body, and home 
sanitation. She deplored the fact that this 
interpretation of domestic science was not 
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accepted in the elementary schools. The fun- 
damental error in these schools, she probably 
would admit, was due to the misconception of 
the general public as to what domestic science 
is. Miss Kinne stated that the ultimate aim 
of the advocates of the introduction of domes- 
tic science in the common schools will become 
an accomplished fact; that is, that from the 
elementary classes to the graduating class a 
continuous and complete system of instruc- 
tion in home-keeping will be established ; that 
all modern sciences will be taught in their 
relation tothe home problems. Departments 
of domestic science, Miss Kinne pointed out, 
exist in all the agricultural colleges, espe- 
cially in the West, and she regretted that 
such departments are not found in all wo- 
men’s colleges. 


A Ladder to Health 

Last week a reception to the friends of 
the New York Cooking-School took place in 
its rooms, 105 East Twenty-second Street. 
This cooking-school is an illustration of what 
can be done in providing for the needs of the 
public in this direction. 

Women and young girls of the wealthy 
classes form cooking-classes for which they 
pay fifteen dollars for twelve lessons. These 
classes of eight or ten are groups of friends, 
who are invited by the leader of the groups to 
join the classes—the hours being arranged 
to suit the convenience of each group. The 
materials cost about five dollars for each 
member of the groups. The profits of 
these classes support classes for school-chil- 
dren and for working-girls, at reduced rates. 
There are nurses’ and deaconesses’ classes. 
The rooms of the school are lessons in perfect 
kitchen equipment, and the thoroughness of 
the method has made this school one of the 
most successful in the country. 

This newly aroused interest in cooking, the 
discovery of the relations between good cook- 
ing and brains, will do much to place mistress 
and maid on a better level of mutual inter- 
est and understanding. Admitting that this 
is a fad with many, it is a fad that adds to 
knowledge understanding ; and these two are 
the basis of good housekeeping. One gen- 
tleman, whose interest in education makes him 
a careful thinker, said, commenting on the 
work being done in this cooking-school, “It 
promises well for the digestions of the future.” 
If for the digestions, then the morals; for 
hunger and bad cooking have been contribu: 
tors to the world’s number of criminals. 





